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Volume XLVIII November, 1956 Number 6 





FIELDING AND THE SUB-LITERARY GERMAN NOVEL: 
A STUDY OF OPITZ’ “WILHELM VON HOHENBERG” 


Guy Srern 
Denison University 


The novels of Henry Fielding mark the beginning of a new direction 
in the history of the novel, both in England and on the continent. In 
Germany, Fielding’s innovations were penetratingly analysed in von 
Blankenburg’s Theorie des Romans and creatively exploited by Wieland 
and Goethe. Through these two intermediaries, specifically through 
Wieland’s Don Silvio and Agathon and Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister, the 
Fielding-type novel became an important tributary to the main stream 
of German fiction. Using Fielding’s works as a guide rather than as a 
model, the two German writers achieved a disciplined structure and 
logical motivation, an intellectual realism in setting and character rem- 
iniscent of Fielding’s novels. * 


Fielding’s influence, it has been observed, “is strong and pervasive, 
but it works obliquely rather than directly, proposing a standard to the 
novelist, or at times suggesting a mood, rather than providing him with 
a set of patterns for ready-made incidents and characters.” * This type 
of influence is reflected in Wieland’s and Goethe’s novels; they exemplify 
the dual process of imitation and re-creation at its best and most fertile. 


Various scholars have remarked on the propitious manner in which 
Wieland and Goethe utilized Fielding’s innovations in the art of fiction 
writing.* The full measure of their achievement only becomes clear, 
however, if we are afforded a basis of comparison, if we can see what 
happens when an author, less skilled and less endowed with creative 
power, attempts to imitate a writer of Fielding’s stature. 

1 The Term “intellectual realism,” first applied to Fielding’s novels by Ernest A. 
Baker, The History of the English Novel (New York: Barnes & Noble, 1950), IV, 
5 has gained wide acceptance among Fielding scholars. Baker, p. 147 f., explains 


it as follows: “Fielding . . . scrutinized the actualities of life and presented a general 
likeness in which everything was made coherent and the whole could be understood.” 

* Joyce Marjorie Tompkins, The Popular Novel in England, 1770-1780 (London: 
Constable, 1932), p. 43. 


*For an extensive bibliography, see Lawrence M. Price, The Reception of 
English Literature in Germany (Berkeley: Univ. of Cal. Press, 1932). 
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For the purposes of such a comparison, the works of a large num- 
ber of eighteenth-century German authors of some literary stature could 
conceivably be used.* An even better contrast, however, is provided 
by an anonymous sub-literary novel of 1758 (i.e. seven years after Amelia, 
Fielding’s last novel), which is completely forgotten today. Entitled 
Geschichte des Herrn Wilhelm von Hohenberg und der Friulein von 
Blumenthal, * this novel typifies the dozens of less successful imitations 
of Fielding’s works, not because it encompasses in its pages their best 
qualities — far from it —but because it exemplifies many of the worst. 


For two other reasons a study of this novel might prove rewarding, 
despite—or perhaps because of —its numerous literary shortcomings. 
For one, its very existence is concrete evidence of Fielding’s popularity 
in Germany; otherwise its author, obviously aiming above everything 
else for commercial success, would scarcely have attempted an imitation 
of Fielding in the first place. Nor would he have bothered to affix the 
rather gratuitous subtitle, “nach dem Geschmak [sic] Herrn Fieldings” 
to his novel, unless he felt that this phrase would heighten its popularity. 
Secondly, since the author so rarely succeeds in transcending the bounds 
of a narrow, often slavish imitation of Fielding, his work reflects his 
concept of “Fielding’s manner” far more clearly than would be the case 
in a more original work. And since the German publishers flooded the 
market with novels of this type, we may infer that a receptive read- 
ing public accepted this interpretation of Fielding. 

In shedding some light on Fielding’s early reception in Germany, this 
unpretentious novel may also provide the answer to one specific aspect 
of this reception, which has no parallel in any other country. As L. M. 
Price puts it: “German critics were rather slow to grasp the fund- 
amental difference between the two authors [Richardson and Fielding], 
and did not feel impelled to divide themselves into two camps. Rec- 
ognizing only the difference, that the one was serious and the other 
humorous, they remained unintelligibly impartial.” ° 

The author of the Geschichte des Herrn von Hohenberg und der 
Fréulein von Blumenthal is a striking example of this “unintelligible 
impartiality.” His ready acceptance of both English authors is attested 
to by an early history of the German novel, which also reveals the 
name of the anonymous author: 


4 Johann Karl August Musaus Grandison II, Miller von Itzehoe’s Siegfried von 
Lindenberg, Blankenburg’s Beytrage zur Geschichte deutschen Reiches und deutscher 
Sitte; ein Roman come to mind. The evidence of the last novel is particularly 
i ing, since it shows that a critic, no matter how discerning, may fail com- 
pletely when trying to apply his insight to a creation of his own. Similarly, Lichten- 
berg, astute critic and life-long admirer of the English novelist, abandoned his novel 
in imitation of Fielding after a few pages. 

5 Anon. (Langensalza: Martini, 1758). In addition to this work, Heinsius’ and 
Kayser’s Biicherlexikon lists twelve works whose titles alone stamp them as imitations 
of Fielding. 

* Price, p. 217. 
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Ein anderer . . . nun auch schon ginzlich vergeBner Schriftsteller, 
Christian Opitz, ging, nachdem er sich anfangs an Richardson ge- 
halten, sehr bald einen Schritt weiter und schrieb ausdriicklich seine 
Geschichte des Herrn von Hohenberg und der Friéulein Sophia von 
Blumenthal “nach dem Geschmack des Herrn Fieldings,” d.h. er 
ahmte so put es ging, und das war eben nicht sonderlich, den Tom 
Jones nach .* 
This rather sketchy description exhausts our present-day knowledge 
about Christian Opitz. It is fair to assume, however, that autobiographical 
material was utilized in the more vivid episodes of the novel. The 
following summary may therefore furnish some clues to Opitz’ life 
as well as to his conception of Fielding: 


Frau von Hohenberg, widow of a gallant Saxon army officer, lives 
in extremely modest circumstances, because Moritz, her older son and 
heir to the Hohenberg fortune, is of a parsimonious and tyrannical 
disposition. Her disinherited younger (and better) son Wilhelm sets 
out for the University of Leipzig to prepare himself for a suitable career. 
Here he becomes a model student and, except for one unavoidable scrape, 
stays clear of the escapades of his classmates. 


During a visit home, occasioned by an illness that threatens the life 
of his mother, Wilhelm falls in love with a young lady of the neighbor- 
hood, Sophia von Blumenthal, who is miraculously nursing his mother 
back to health. With the aid of his faithful servant Redlich and the 
abetment of Fraulein H6flich, Sophia’s chambermaid, Wilhelm con- 
vinces the equally smitten Sophia that their lack of funds need be 
no obstacle to marriage. 


This conviction is not shared by their respective families, who upon 
several occasions — whenever a more advantageous match is in sight— 
withdraw their consent, reluctantly given at first. The most serious hurdle 
in this obstacle course of true love is posed by a British nobleman, Lord 
Beverley. Thwarted in his marital plans by the unwavering constancy 
of Sophia, who is impervious both to the Englishman’s gold and her 
father’s threats, Lord Beverley simply abducts the young lady. The news 
of this calamity reaches Wilhelm in the midst of his studies. He im- 
mediately sets out in hot pursuit and, in two bloody encounters with 
the lord and his servants, liberates his beloved Sophia. 

New complications set in: war has broken out between Prussia and 
Saxony, and Wilhelm, at the insistence of his brother, leaves the univer- 
sity to join a Saxon regiment commanded by Moritz. Wilhelm’s con- 
duct and bravery win him approval from all his superiors, except his 
brother, who is enraged at Wilhelm’s refusal of marriage to a wealthy 
young lady. During the Saxon retreat Wilhelm encounters additional 
troubles. A message from his mother informs him that Sophia has again 


* O[skar] L[udwig] B. Wolff, Allgemeine Geschichte des Romans; von dessen 
Ursprung bis zur neuesten Zeit (Jena: Mauke, 1841), p. 315. 
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been carried off by the impetuous British lord. Granted a leave from his 
regiment, where he has meanwhile received a commission, Wilhelm 
sets out for England. 

His quest, however, is destined to failure: the news of the second 
abduction is a deliberate falsehood given out by Sophia’s father. Fore- 
secing a bleak future for an officer in the hard-pressed Saxon army, he 
has spirited his daughter away to her aunt in Pomerania. Wilhelm, after 
the customary storm and resultant shipwreck, reaches England — and is 
cordially received by Lord Beverley, who has seen the error of his 
ways and has married a less reluctant English lady. Baffled by this turn 
of events, Wilhelm stays in England but briefly, just long enough to 
be introduced at a banquet to the various heroes and heroines of the 
novels of Fielding and Richardson. Wilhelm, while in England, also 
becomes the confidant of a British noblewoman, Lady Wodley, whose 
acquaintance he makes by some legerdemain of mistaken identity. 

Upon his return home all obstacles to his marriage quickly dis- 
appear. Moritz, it appears, has committed a fraud in the matter of his 
father’s legacy. He obligingly gets himself killed in a duel; Wilhelm, 
as next of kin, inherits his fortune; an aunt of Sophia’s, introduced at 
this point for the first time, leaves a large inheritance to her niece, thus 
further swelling the coffers of the young couple. Wedding bells soon 
ring for Sophia and Wilhelm and for Hé6flich and Redlich. 

Even this brief summary demonstrates the length to which Opitz 
has gone in borrowing plot and incidents from Fielding. His hero Wil- 
helm, declaring after Lord Beverley’s banquet that he prefers Captain 
Boot [sic] and Amalia [sic] to all the other novel heroes present, is 
apparently speaking for his author: Fielding’s Amelia provides the bulk 
of Opitz’ plot. Amelia is not only the source for the happy ending in 
which an inheritance is recovered from a villainous brother or sister, 
but also for Wilhelm’s touching farewell when he, like Captain Booth, 
departs for the wars, and for Lady Wodley’s narrative, which but for 
the happy ending could be a retelling of Miss Mathews’ story. 

From Tom Jones Opitz borrowed the basic conflict of the story, 
the variation on the theme of the hostile brethren, as well as sundry 
minor incidents. Redlich’s vicious stepmother, for example, emulates 
Lady Bellaston in Tom Jones (Bk. XVI, Ch. viii) by conspiring with 
a press gang to rid herself of a potential trouble maker. Opitz’ and 
Fielding’s heroines have identical set-tos with their irascible fathers; in 
addition, Opitz’ Sophia must defend her virtue in circumstances familiar 
from Fanny’s troubles in Joseph Andrews. Finally, Wilhelm’s adventures 
at sea recall the exploits of Jonathan Wild (J. W., Bk. II, Ch. x).* 

As could be expected, Opitz’ random borrowing destroyed the form 
of his novel. Quick appreciation for the excellent content of Fielding’s 


8 The following abbreviations are used: J. A. for Joseph Andrews, J. W. for 
Jonathan Wild, T. J. for Tom Jones. 
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novels, demonstrated by this sincerest form of flattery, is only rarely 
coupled with a similar appreciation for their form. And in those few 
instances, where Opitz does try to emulate the form, he is never com- 
pletely successful. For example, Fielding, with the skill of the experienced 
dramatist, had kept his novels surprisingly free of extraneous elements. 
This feat, often regarded as one of his principal contributions to the art 
of novel writing, was the result of careful planning: “If whole years 
should pass without producing anything worthy of his [the reader’s] 
notice, we shall not be afraid of a chasm in our history, but shall hasten 
on to matters of consequence, and leave such periods of time totally 
unobserved.” (T. J., Bk. II, Ch. i) In Fielding’s type of narrative, 
the bridging of this “chasm” is accomplished by the omniscient author, 
who tersely summarizes what happened in the interval. 

Opitz uses essentially the same technique, borrowing at various times 
not only the device itself but also the wording which Fielding used in 
its implementation: 


Fielding Opitz 
We gave him [the reader] a hint Unserem Helden begegnete nun 
of our intention to pass over sev- nichts, das einen Platz in dieser 
eral periods of time in which Geschichte verdiente, bis auf den 
nothing happened worthy of be- 15. Dez. des 1745 Jahres. (Bk. 
ing recorded in a chronicle of this Ill, Ch. xi.) 


kind. (T. J., Bk. III, Ch. i.) 


Upon several occasions Opitz straddles long periods of time in this 
manner, achieving by this technique a terseness and brevity rare in the 
German novel of the eighteenth century. If nonetheless Opitz at no 
point achieves Fielding’s cogency and continuity, the reason is simply 
that he lacks the consummate skill with which Fielding handled this 
technique. One frequently has the feeling that Opitz’ forward leap into 
time has been too long or too short, that his summary tells too much 
or too little. For example, he omits a la Fielding an extended and pre- 
sumably unprofitable account of his hero’s early boyhood. But in so 
doing he fatally weakens the exposition of his novel, since he neglects 
to include, as did Fielding in Tom Jones, a few brief incidents which, 
lightning-like, serve to illuminate the characters and to intertwine their 
fates. 

On the other hand, Opitz chooses to include material which con- 
tributes little or nothing to plot or character depiction. In his anxiety 
to prepare a plausible entrance for Fieldingesque (or Fielding’s) char- 
acters, Opitz has his hero lose his way or go off on a wild-goose chase 
to England, much to the detriment of his novel’s structure. Equally 
extraneous (and irritating) are the episodes which Opitz has woven into 
his novels, i.e., the lengthy first person narratives told by subordinate 
characters. Fielding’s novels, compared with previous works of fiction, 
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include but few episodes, and these usually have a definite function: 
to serve as parallel or as counterpoint to the life story of one of the 
principal characters. For example, the story of Mrs. Fitzpatrick pro- 
vides, as the nicknames of the two girls imply (Miss Giddy and Miss 
Graveairs), an illuminating contrast to the story of the heroine (T. /., 
Bk. XI, Ch. iv). In Opitz’ novel, however, the life stories of Redlich 
and Lady Wodley neither add to nor detract from the main plot. 


Furthermore, the narrative machinery invariably creaks at those 
points where Opitz inserts these episodes. Redlich, Wilhelm’s personal 
servant, is suddenly and abruptly urged by Wilhelm to tell his life’s 
history: 

“Erzehlet mir doch Eure Lebensgeschichte; ich habe Euch schon 

vielmals darum bitten wollen. Ich habe gehdért, daf Ihr auch einige 

Ungliicksfalle erfahren habt; vielleicht kann ich mir einigen Trost 

daraus nehmen.” Herr Redlich war gleich bereitwillig und erzehlte 

das, was der Leser in folgenden Capiteln finden wird. (Bk. I, Ch. xi) 
This awkward introduction stands in sharp contrast to the smooth and 
natural manner in which Fielding introduces the narrative of Partridge, 
erstwhile village barber and later Tom Jones’ traveling companion (T. J., 
Bk. VIII, Ch. vi). 

The contrived introduction of Lady Wodley’s story, via the feeble 
device of a case of mistaken identity, needs no further comment as such. 
The function of the episode within the novel, however, reminds one of 
Fielding’s structural use of such episodes: to delay the denouement and 
to heighten suspense. But in trying to achieve the same effect, Opitz 
failed to observe the narrow line, so scrupulously adhered to by Field- 
ing, between a managed story and a contrived one. Fielding’s unrelent- 
ing control, when gradually unraveling the multiple threads of his plot, 
is all the more artful because it is next to invisible. Not until the advent 
of Wieland and Goethe did Germany produce a novelist who had a 
similar subtle command over his material; their predecessor Opitz, when 
attempting the same type of control, reveals the bare scaffold of his story 
structure at every turn. It is sometimes painfully apparent why some 
of the persons in the novel act out of character: the machinery of the 
plot demands it. For example, Redlich, who is all that his name implies, 
becomes a snooper because the plot requires that his master become 
familiar with the content of a letter. A wicked servant of Lord Beverley’s 
suddenly repents and informs Wilhelm of his master’s plans to recapture 
the heroine. Wilhelm, searching for the abducted Sophia, meets an 
unhappy looking woman on the road. Upon inquiry, she reveals that 
her chagrin is occasioned by her witnessing the heroine’s plight. She 
then proceeds to give Wilhelm precise directions. 

Finally, Opitz successfully copied (or plagiarized) one important, 
if obvious aspect of Fielding’s structural technique. Fielding, refining 
a method first employed by Cervantes, had divided his novel into books 
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and chapters, thus imposing logical breaks on the narrative, facilitating 
the shifting of its scene, and heightening its suspense. Opitz effectively 
imitated the device itself, but was guilty of outright plagiarism, as illus- 
trated below, when he appropriated Fielding’s humorous, concise book- 
and-chapter-headings in the process. 





Fielding 
Containing what the reader may 
perhaps expect to find in it. (T. 
J., Bk. I, Ch. xii) 


Where the good-natured reader 
will see something which will 
give him no great pleasure. (J.A., 
Bk. IV, Ch. xii) 


A chapter which though short 
may draw tears from some eyes. 
(T.J., Bk. XT, Ch. x) 


. a scene of a tenderer kind 
(T.J., Bk. V1, Ch. vii) 


In which the thirteenth book is 
concluded. (7.J., Bk. XIII, Ch. 


xii) 


Containing the time of a year. 


(T.J., Bk. IV) 


Being the shortest chapter in this 
book. (T.J., Bk. IV, Ch. vii) 


A most dreadful chapter indeed 
and which few readers ought to 
venture upon in an evening, espe- 
cially when alone. (T.J., Bk. VII, 
Ch. xiv) 


Opitz 
Aus dem der listige Leser den 
Ausgang des Romans gar leicht 
wird errathen kénnen. (Bk. I) 


Welches den neugierigen Leser 
gar schlecht belustigen wird. (Bk. 
I, Ch. iii) 


Da der mitleidige Leser eine 
Dosis Krebsaugen _ bereithalten 
mag. (Bk. I, Ch. v) 


Etwas in der zartlichen Art. (Bk. 
I, Ch. vi) 


Worinnen das erste Buch be- 
schlossen wird. (Bk. I. Ch. xvii) 


Das dritte Buch, welches einen 
Zeitraum von fiinf viertel Jahren 
enthalt. (Bk. III) 


Welches das kiirzeste ist. (Bk. 
Ill, Ch. xv) 


Ein dunkles Kapitel, welches man 
also bei Tage lesen muB. (Bk. IV, 
Ch. ili) 











Some of Fielding’s chapter headings serve to illustrate another of 
his structural devices: his direct addresses to the reader. This device, 
used by Fielding throughout his novels, serves a three-fold purpose: he 
establishes rapport with the reader, he shifts his attention from one strand 
of the narrative to the next, and he breaks briefly (and humorously) 
the illusion in a manner utilized half a century later by the Romantic 
writers. Opitz, in direct imitation of Fielding, frequently interrupts his 
narrative to use the same device to the same purpose: 
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Establishing rapport 


Fielding 
[We] shall prefix not only a 
general bill of fare to our whole 
entertainment, but shall likewise 
give the reader particular bills to 
every course which is to be served 


up in this and the ensuing volumes. 
(T.J., Bk. I, Ch. i) 


Most of my readers will suggest 
it [Sophia’s state of mind] easily 
to themselves. (T.J., Bk. IV, Ch. 


xiv) 


Opitz 
Hier, mein Leser, hast du in 
wenig Worten einen Vorschmak 
von allen was dieses 2. Buch 
erzahlen wird. (Bk. II, Ch. i) 


doch der scharfsichtige 
Leser wiirde es ohne uns schon 
selbst raten kénnen. (Bk. I, Ch. 
ix) 


Leading the reader 


As we have now brought Sophia 
into safe hands, the reader will, I 
apprehend, be contented to de- 
posit her there a while, and to 
look a little after other personages 
and particularly poor Jones. (T./., 
Bk. XI, Ch. x) 


Hier wollen wir das Fraulein in 
Sicherheit und in bekiimmertem 
Nachdenken verlassen und uns zu 
unserem Helden wenden. (Bk. 
IV, Ch. ii) 


Breaking the illusion 


Jones therefore left him to enjoy 
his nap; and as the reader may 
perhaps be at this season glad of 
the same favor, we will here put 
an end to the eighth book of our 
history. (T.J., Bk. VIII, Ch. xv) 


This was so cruel a disappoint- 
ment to Wild, and so sensibly af- 
fects us, as no doubt it will the 
reader, that it must disqualify us 
both from proceeding any farther 
at present, we will now take a 
little breath, and therefore we will 
here close the book. (J.W., Bk. 
I, Ch. xiv) 


Doch ich befiirchte, daB viele 
meiner Leser schon einen starken 
Anfall von Nicken bekommen 
werden, ich habe keine Tasse 
Coffe bei der Hand sie zu ermun- 
tern, ich will also versuchen, ob 
ich sie durch ein ander Mittel 
wachend erhalten kann. (Bk. L. 


Ch. iii) 


Hier schien Herr Redlich sehr 
geriihrt zu sein, sein Herr bat 
ihn also, sich zu erholen, ehe 
er fortfiihre. Die H6flichkeit des 
Herrn Wilhelm erinnert uns, dem 
Leser gleiche Gefialligkeit zu er- 
weisen. (Bk. I. Ch. xii) 


Opitz’ unimaginative copying of the external features of Fielding’s 
novels carries over into other phases of his work. Having chosen as 


his model the originator of “intellectual realism in the novel,” Opitz — 
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except for some purely mechanical imitation of Fielding — contents him- 
self with the older semi-documentary type of realism in which he cata- 
logues, rather than orders, the world he describes. 

Parenthetically it should be added that Opitz’ realistic descriptions, 
though scarcely in the Geschmake Herrn Fieldings, have considerable 
merit. His almost reportorial account of a battle (Bk. III, Ch. vi), for 
example, vividly portrays the mood and atmosphere among a village 

opulation and the defending soldiers before, during, and after an enemy 
attack. The descriptions of army life, probably autobiographical, rep- 
resent the best portions of the book. Utilizing, as did Fielding before 
him, actual places, persons, events, and dates (e.g. the Kreuzschule in 
Dresden, the Duke of WeiBenfels, the battles of Kesselsdorf and Striegau), 
Opitz here demonstrates that he had one good novel in him: a war novel. 
And in creating these occasional genre pictures, Opitz, while furthest 
removed from the letter of Fielding’s novels, comes closest to his spirit. 

This apparent paradox is further exemplified in Opitz’ quest for 
realistic language. On the one hand, the army conversations — Wilhelm’s 
verbal exchange with a Prussian Officer during a hand-to-hand fight is 
a case in point—sound authentic and fresh; the dialogues in imitation 
of Fielding, on the other hand, sound stilted and contrived, as do also 
the imitative features in the language of Barbara Frohlich, Sophia’s maid. 
On the one hand, she shares Partridge’s predilection for Latin proverbs, 
which, as she implausibly explains, her father has drilled into her; on 
the other hand, she commits the same malapropisms, grammatical mis- 
takes, and spelling errors as Fielding’s Slipslop, Honour, and Jonathan 
Wild, who write “justasses” and “adwhorable creature.” It should be 
added that Barbara’s mistakes are rarely as humorous or as filled with 
double entendres as those of Fielding’s characters. 

Squire Western, who bequeathed some of his peculiarities of speech 
to Herr von Blumenthal, left others, especially the earthy idioms, to 
Moritz. The latter greets his brother’s revelation of his love for Sophia 
with expletives and the Squire-Western-like question: “So . . . habt 
ihr schon bei ihr geschlafen?” Toward the end, when Opitz brings the 
squire himself on the stage of his novel, he displays considerable inge- 
nuity in transposing the English speech pattern into his own language. ° 
An error-riddled sentence such as “Schaun Sie, Herr Fremder! haben 
Sie in Iures Land so viel sch6n Wadames [sic] in einem Loche gesehen” 
conjures up Squire Western’s lusty language. 


Opitz does display a truly fine ear for one other linguistic peculiarity, 
dialectical speech. Fielding, reputed to be the first English novelist to 
differentiate his characters by dialect, might well have suggested this 

* It is, of course, possible that Opitz learned this technique from one of the 
numerous translators, since all four of Fielding’s novels had been translated by 1752. 


Even if this was the case, however, Opitz’ achievement of applying this technique 
to an original dialogue remains unimpaired. 
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device to Opitz.** Fraulein Ho6flich’s letter, for example, stamps her, 
beyond the slightest doubt, as a native Saxon. A Prussian spy betrays 
himself to his Saxon enemies by explaining, in Berlinese: “Ik bin ein 
Schneider an mein Handwerk, ik hebe niks zu leben, und wolte mant 
anfragen ob mir die Bauern wat geben wolten.” (Bk. III, Ch. ix) 

Even the narrative prose, apart from the dialogue, contains direct 
borrowings from Fielding’s novels. These range in length from extended 
similes (e.g. the comparison of disquieted lovers and frightened doves) 
to whole clauses. The end of Opitz’ novel, for example, relies heavily 
on the closing chapters of Tom Jones. 

As becomes apparent from Opitz’ choice of names, he also intend- 
ed to copy Fielding’s realistically drawn characters: William Booth stands 
godfather to his hero, Wilhelm; Sophia Western, godmother to his 
heroine, Sophia; the descriptive names of Allworthy and Honour (in 
T.J.) probably suggested the names of Redlich and Héflich. Yet Opitz, 
for the most part, succeeded in borrowing little more than the names. 
His characters lack, above everything else, the life-like quality of Field- 
ing’s creations, the subtle shadings for which Fielding was purposefully 
striving: 

Nature is seldom so kind as those writers who draw characters ab- 

solutely perfect. She seldom creates any man so completely great, 

or completely low, but that some sparks of humanity will glimmer 
in the former and some sparks of . . . evil will dart forth in the 

latter. (J.W., Bk. IV, Ch. iv) 

Fielding, had he lived four more years, would probably have mar- 
velled at the strange creatures that bore the names of and a superficial 
likeness to his own offspring and yet, in all essentials, resembled the 
paragons of virtue of his arch rival Richardson. Wilhelm, for example, 
though bearing the features of Tom Jones, has the angelic soul of a Sir 
Charles Grandison. 

Of course, a more subtle shading prevails wherever Opitz could 
graft, almost unchanged, an entire character of Fielding’s unto the trunk 
of his own novel. Lord Beverley, whose villainous traits are partially 
offset by redeeming features, looks and acts almost exactly like Colonel 
James in Amelia: 


Colonel James Lord Beverley 
In truth, the colonel, though a Der Lord Beverley war ein Herr, 
very generous man, had not the dem es weder an Leibes- und Ge- 
least grain of tenderness in his dis- miithsgaben, noch an Gliicksgii- 
position. (Bk. VIII, Ch. v) tern fehlte. Er war damals 25 


Jahre alt, wohl gewachsen und 
gebildet, im Umgange angenehm, 


Nature and Fortune had seemed 
to strive with a kind of rivalship 
10 Heinz Liicker, Die Verwendung der Mundart im englischen Roman des 18. 


Jabrbunderts, diss. GieBen (Darmstadt: Bender, 1915), p. 2, maintains that Fielding 
was the innovator of dialectical speech in the English novel. 
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which should bestow most on the 
colonel. The former had given 
him person, parts, and constitu- 
tion, in all which he was superior 
to almost every other man. The 
latter had given him rank in life, 
and riches both in a very eminent 
degree . . . [It] was the colonel’s 
desire . . . to lead this poor lamb 
[Amelia] to the slaughter, in or- 
der to purchase a feast of a few 


groBmiitig und freigebig. Sein 
groBer Fehler bestand darin, daB 
er von dem, worauf er seinen Sinn 
gerichtet hatte, durch nichts abzu- 
bringen war. (Bk. II. Ch. i) 


Also konnte dieser Englander, der 
doch sonst ein groBmiitiger Herr 
war, seinen verliebten Eigennutz 
nicht bezwingen, ob er gleich 
sicher schlieBen konnte, daB das 
Fraulein in seinen Armen bei dem 








days by her final destruction, and 
to tear her away from the arms 
of one where she was sure of 
being fondled and caressed all the 
days of her life. (Bk. VIII, Ch. 
vil) 


groBten Uberflusse doch elend sein 
wiirde. (Bk. II, Ch. ix) 


Similarly, the Booth and the Western families, making a brief appearance 
at the banquet in England, come to life because they are (and here are 
meant te be) carbon copies of Fielding’s creations. Significantly, the 
conversation between them presupposes an intimate knowledge of Tom 
Jones and Amelia on the part of the German reader. 


Given this strange assortment of characters and a highly erratic 
plot, it is not surprising that the motivation in Opitz’ work is primitive 
and capricious. The absence of Fielding’s carefully planned and smooth- 
ly interacting motivation is, indeed, one of the things a careful reader 
misses most in a novel purporting to be an imitation of Fielding. 


Another aspect of Fielding’s novels, conspicuous by its absence in 
the work of Opitz, is the highly intellectual basis, the learned references 
and discussions, the serious intent behind the bantering tone. Wieland 
and Goethe immediately seized on this aspect of Fielding’s novels; “[Goe- 
the] used the novel very much as Fielding did and made it not only 
a broad picture of contemporary life, but a catchall for many kinds of 
ideas.” '* Opitz, on the other hand, did not. Lacking F ielding’s enormous 
erudition, his ready knowledge of Greek, Latin, Spanish, French, and 
Italian authors, Opitz uses the most commonplace references, Homer, 
the Bible, or such eighteenth-century contemporaries as Gellert and 
Richardson. Yet even these references are punctuated with mistakes: 
Opitz, for example, refers to the story of David and Absalom (Bk. II, 
Ch. viii) and confuses Richardson’s Mr. B. with Fielding’s Mr. Booby. 
(Bk. IV, Ch. vi) 


Furthermore, Opitz fails to take up Fielding’s intellectual battles. 


_ ™ Susanne Howe, “Wilhelm Meister” and his English Kinsmen; Apprentices to 
Life, diss. Col. Univ. (New York: Col. Univ. Press, 1930), p. 26. 
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Where Fielding protests by sharp satire against social abuses and class 
prejudices, Opitz commends a nobleman for marrying his discarded 
mistress off to a deserving servant (Bk. IV, Ch. vii). Where Fielding 
comes to the rescue of even the despised gypsies (T.J., Bk. XII, Ch. xii), 
Opitz uses the pejorative term “Polacks” and blames Redlich’s troubles 
on the Jews (Bk. I, Chs. xiii and xiv). Lastly, Fielding’s pervasive literary 
satire finds no echo in Opitz’ novel. Perhaps an explanation for these 
curious omissions may be found in the one instance in which Opitz did 
attempt to emulate Fielding’s intellectual approach. Two of his char- 
acters, in a discussion which has no discernible connection with a philos- 
ophy germane to the rest of the work, debate the origin of evil (Bk. 
II, Ch. v). The discussion is devoid of originality or even of clever 
observations; one is tempted to conclude that Opitz did not make of 
his novel a catchall for all sorts of ideas — because he had none. 


Yet there is one saving grace in Opitz’ novel. Though he did not 
(or could not) emulate Fielding’s erudition and biting satire, he did 
understand and successfully emulate the Englishman’s humor and irony. 
For example, there is the same pure irony in Fielding’s adjective “chaste” 
as applied to a young lady closeted with a lover (J.W., Bk. I, Ch. x) 
as there is in Opitz’ “polite,” used to characterize Moritz’ impertinent 
letter to his apparently dying mother (Bk. III, Ch. viii). Elsewhere (Bk. 
I, Ch. ii), a garrulous innkeeper opens a veritable tirade with the words, 
“Es ist so meine Art nicht, daB ich viel Worte mache.” 

Citing further instances of minor similarities and dissimilarities be- 
tween the two novelists would not greatly broaden the basis for a con- 
clusion. At the beginning of this study attention was called to some 
puzzling aspects in the early reception of Fielding in Germany. What 
light does the examination of this sub-literary novel shed on the problem? 


First of all, Opitz’ work confirms the findings of other scholars 
that Fielding was popular in Germany from the very beginning. Other- 
wise, a work, written and published primarily (if not exclusively) for 
the sake of making a profit, would not have attempted to capitalize, by 
means of a subtitle, on this popularity. Furthermore, Opitz plainly work- 
ed on the assumption that his readers were familiar with Fielding’s 
novels: he offers no explanations when he relates events which are all 
but unintelligible without that frame of reference. In an era much given 
to adding footnotes to novels, this feature of the work appears doubly 
significant. 


Secondly, and more importantly, Opitz’ novel mirrors what the 
author —and likely a good part of his public —saw in Fielding. They 
recognized the excellence of the various incidents in his novels; they 
failed to see the complicated hidden mechanism behind these interesting 
incidents. They appreciated the lifelike characters of Fielding but failed 
to see why these characters are so real —that Fielding had rejected in 
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theory and (for the most part) in practice those paragons of virtue or 
devils incarnate of his adversary Richardson. 

Finally, though understanding Fielding’s irony, they did not ap- 
preciate his literary satire. Opitz, significantly, borrows heavily from 
Tom Jones and Amelia but pays only scant attention to Joseph Andrews 
and Jonathan Wild, the last two far more satiric in content, tone, and 
intent. In addition, when Opitz confuses Richardson’s Pamela and Mr. 
B. with Fielding’s satirized versions of these two characters, he makes 
one suspect that at least some of Fielding’s satiric barbs escape him. 
Similarly, Opitz adopts the sea-adventures from Jonathan Wild —and 
scarcely seems to notice that Fielding uses this trite device with tongue- 
in-cheek and in a spirit of literary satire, directed at the adventure novels. 
Satire, it seems, is often an evanescent art form that tends to be effaced 
not only by time (as has so often been shown), but also by distance. 
Fielding’s satires apparently suffered during their first transport to 
Germany. 

Perhaps in the light of these facts the impartiality of the public to 
Richardson and Fielding can be more readily understood. If the reader 
focuses his sights on content rather than form, then Sophia’s trouble 
with her parent and her subsequent flight from home are no longer worlds 
apart from similar events in Clarissa. Seen only from a superficial point 
of view, Amelia’s steadfastness of character would make her almost sister 
to Pamela. And since Fielding, in writing Joseph Andrews, had delib- 
erately taken over incident and character from Richardson’s Pamela, 
it is only natural that the fundamental difference between these two 
novels becomes greatly diminished when the reader does not fully ap- 
preciate the satiric intent. Little wonder then that the acceptance of 
Richardson and Fielding was at first impartial in Germany. 

It would seem that this conclusion is, at least obliquely, corroborated 
by an eminent critic of the eighteenth century. In reviewing another 
early imitation of Fielding, he wrote: 

Durchgehends nichts als armliche Nachahmung vom Cervantes und 

Fielding! Alles, alles: Urstoff, Anlage, Ausfiihrung, Characterzeich- 

nung, bis auf die poetischen Einginge der Capitel, diesen so ahnlich 

wie ein Trépflein dem ing ra ein Eychen dem Eye. Aber nehme 
einer dem Herkules seine Keule, und schreibe Fieldingsche Romane 
ohne Fieldings Kopf! ** 
This review was written by Goethe in 1773. A few years later he was 
to take up the club of Hercules himself. 


Posi. Quoted in Fritz Winter, “Goethes Anteil am Wandsbecker Boten,” Viertel- 
jabrschrift fiir Literaturgeschichte, 1V (1891), 522. Winter’s argument for Goethe’s 
authorship of this particular review sounds thoroughly convincing. 
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KALTER KRIEG 


Bei meinem groBen Jens Peter Jacobsen, 
der, wie Sie wissen, von Fach Naturwissen- 
schaftler war, las ich gestern ein Detail iiber 
die Paviane, das hoffentlich ein Bild der jetzi- 
gen Kriegslage abgibt: sehr erziirnt, setzen 
sie sich, statt gleich zu beiBen, einander ge- 
geniiber und zeigen sich so viel als méglich 
von ihrem Vorrat Zahne: diese iibertriebene 
Muskelbewegung bringt sie schlieBlich zum 
Gahnen, und damit ist die Verséhnung von 
selber da. 


Rilke an Marie von Thurn und Taxis, 
14. Januar 1913. 


























HEINRICH HEINE’S STATURE AFTER A CENTURY 


HERMAN SALINGER 
Duke University 


It is not merely difficult but, in all honesty, it is a task which ought 
not even to be attempted, to set out to sum a man up — unless this were 
one of those very rare occasions when one genius attempts it in the 
case of another, as when Schiller ventured to analyze Goethe’s essential 
nature and significance and successfully drew up die Summe einer Ex- 
istenz. Heinrich Heine is, of course, no such universal genius as was 
Goethe; in fact, as to that quality, opinions still, after one hundred years, 
differ so much that some call him a genius and rank him second only 
to Goethe as a lyricist, others put him farther down the list, and still 
others attribute mere talent to him and a rank a good distance below 
the point where Heine would have ranked himself. If his abilities were 
not universal, his interests were at least wide, and yet he never touched 
certain genres or touched them but lightly. He wrote two unsuccess- 
ful dramas and a ballet, a novelette that remained unfinished, is said never 
to have created any real character but himself. It was in the realm of 
the short lyric, the ballad, the satiric epic, the polemic in verse, the 
witty travelogue in prose, and in the new (for his times new) field of 
political reportage and commentary that Heine was truly at home and 
in these that he made his lasting contribution to German literature and, 
I think, to world literature. 


He was certainly not describing himself when, in Atta Troll, he 
coined the phrase “Kein Talent, doch ein Charakter!” But his enemies 
were not slow to use it, in a pretzelized form, against him, describing 
Heinrich as “ein Talent, doch kein Charakter!” 


I am not sure whether a man can gain a high place in literature by 
the mere contribution of wit, by the infusion of leaven into what tended, 
before his time or, let us say, before the period of his cherished models 
(Laurence Sterne, Jean Paul Friedrich Richter, perhaps also Washington 
Irving) — to be a somewhat stiff, sometimes sodden mass of prose, but 
if he can, then Heine deserves well by the historians of German literature. 
And German literature needed Heine, for his wit not only transformed 
the nation’s prose, it contributed a modern note of irony to romantic 
poetry when, after a generation, there were traces of ageing, loss of 
spontaneity, and a tendency to granulate and sour simultaneously: tend- 
encies which Heine, to be sure, exploited. Yet he never denied his 
great debt, both to the prose predecessors and the poetry of Wilhelm 
Miiller (whose lyrics are preserved as if in crystal by the music of Franz 
Schubert). We cannot forget, however, how he dared to tell the old 
Goethe that he was busy at work on a Faust —or perhaps we should 
forget it as an apocryphal story, based largely on what Heine, boasting, 
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told his brother Max, who then repeated it, so that now it is a fairly 
fixed part of every biography of the poet. 


Possibly because of Heine’s essential piety toward his literary an- 
cestors (a quality which occasionally ——and by a characteristicall 
Heinesque reversal —impishly expressed itself by levity) and toward his 
ideological forefathers, he has gained respect often in strange and un- 
predictable quarters. Somewhere Nietzsche even states that Heine’s role 
in the development of German prose style is great and unforgettable, add- 
ing that when all the others who have written prose in German shall 
be forgotten, two names will be remembered: Heinrich Heine and 
Friedrich Nietzsche! 


This is more gracious than Heine’s summation of one of his own 
contemporaries — now relatively obscure — to wit: “Of all the bad writers 
now living and writing in Germany, Herr So-and-So is probably the 
best.” — Or his very summary dismissal of women writers: “All women 
who write, write with one eye on some man, — all except the Grafin 
Hahn-Hahn, who has but one eye!” 


Now, wit supposedly may be symptomatic of insecurity, of a re- 
pressed Oedipus complex, of financial dependence! I think Heine might 
possibly plead guilty to amy two of these three charges, but while he 
makes his rapier thrusts at the insecurity of others, he is not afraid to 
turn them against himself, whenever he perceives that feeling is running 
away with him and sentimentality is too lush, or, contrariwise, when 
prosiness gets the upper hand and it is time for the emotions to save 
the day. The consequence of this dialogue between the head and the 
heart, this inner monologue between Heinrich and Heine, leads to results 
which have puzzled most German critics at some time or another. The 
split in Heine is not schizophrenia; it is, at its worst, melodrama and, 
at its best, balance: something of which perhaps I am the first ever to 
accuse Heine! But always it is the outward and visible sign of an in- 
ward and less visible dialectic: the dynamics of soul that apparently 
made Heine into such a bundle of contradictions that only in our century 
and almost in our generation have we come to understand his double 
citizenship in the world of feeling and ideas, of France and Germany, 
of Judaism and Christianity, of libertarianism and conservatism, of 
Hellenic flesh and Nazarene spirit. 


This dualism, the existence along parallel lines, as it were, not the 
reconciling so much as the simultaneous awareness of deep opposites: 
it was reserved for the critics of recent years to understand this, perhaps 
because it has a great appeal to this century of world conflicts. Martin 
Greiner has made it clear that Heine existed in the stream of time and 
of events, that his nature could never be static. He was the moving 


1 Cf. Martin Greiner, Zwischen Biedermeier und Bourgeoisie (Géttingen, 1953), 
p. 122 et seq. 
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arrow —in a moving wind, one might add. And Felix Stéssinger * has 
labored to create concepts which, whatever we may think of their phrase- 
ology, do seem to contribute toward an understanding of surface con- 
tradictions: such concepts as “Pessimistischer Optimismus” and, better 
yet, Heine’s “Verborgene Einheit” or hidden unity. These things were 
not perceived in Heine’s lifetime. But a generation whose fathers ex- 
pressed their World War I disillusionment in loving the poetry of A. 
E. Housman is, in a sense, a generation which has spent at least some 
time in the cocoon of cheerful pessimism—and Heine had his impact 
there. Housman recognizes and acknowledges that the Greek Anthology, 
Percy’s Reliques (or, at any rate, the Scottish border ballads), and the 
poetry of Heine inspired him. And I once traced direct influence, almost 
translation, from Heine in one of the Last Poems, the one about “sinner’s 
rue.” * 

From the first appearance of Heine’s verse on the literary scene, 
his influence has been felt —and increasingly: first as a lyric voice and 
later as a kind of seer or prophet. He brings to German literature the 
storminess and direct poetic succession of Lord Byron, translating some 
of Byron’s poems into German, and this line passes from Heine into 
other Continental literatures. Heine has his imitators from his own con- 
temporaries down perhaps even to the very early Rilke, but along with 
his probable influence upon Pushkin and certain influence on Lermontov, 
one ought to mention Leopardi in Italy and parallels with, if not influence 
upon, Bécquer in Spain. That he did not go unnoticed by Matthew 
Arnold and a host of English critics and poets, is, of course, w ell known. ‘ 
His influence was crucial, dynamic, and resulted in pointing out and 
pointing up the typical dialectic between intellectuals and_philistines. 
He is at least once favorably mentioned by Walt Whitman, indeed 
praisingly, and, to my own inner perception, his wit frequently flares 
up for a moment in Emily Dickinson, but here his ghost is evasive and 
elusive. 

He lived nearly half of his life (from 1831 to 1856) in France, and 
it is on the French that he has made a lasting and determining imprint. 
How great a role Heine’s poetic discoveries played in the development 
of subsequent literature in France, while it has been sensed for a long time, 
is only now beginning to be developed by the younger critics. Here 
we are dealing with a poet who inherits romanticism fresh from Goblin 
Market, one might say, understanding by that term not Christina Ros- 
setti’s but Ernst Theodor Amadeus Hoffmann’s inexhaustible store of 
weird produce. Heine exploits the remnants, the bequest of romanticism; 
his Traumbilder are as eerie as anything this side of the Walpurgisnacht 


* Cf. Heinrich Heine, Mein wertvollstes Vermiachtnis, hrsg. v. Felix Stéssinger 
(Ziirich, 1950), p- Viii-xiv, xonxiv-xliii. 

8In an article in the A: 1939 issue of Modern Language Notes. 

*Cf. Stanton L. Wormley, Heine in England (Univ. of North Carolina Press, 
1943) and Sol Liptzin, The English Legend of Heinrich Heine (New York, 1954). 
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in Faust I, and equally packed with Freudian implication. But already 
this early there is a jarring effect. Pictures conjured up are said to dis- 
appear into thin air (,,ZerfloB das ganze Bild wie Schaum”), or a visionary 
maiden digs a great hole-in-the-ground, and Heinrich (in his dream) 
tumbles in and awakens (,,Da stiirtzt’ ich ‘nein und bin erwacht!”). This 
jarring is a part of the aforementioned indwelling dialectic. It is Heine’s 
peculiar and personal manner of dissociation of sensibility. And the 
horror of these Traumbilder, which began to appear in Hamburg papers 
around 1819, two or three years before Heine’s first poems in book 
form, really stems from a deep démonisch (which I hesitate to translate 
demonic) trait in Heine’s unconscious: a trait which reasserts itself 
thirty years later in the morphia-conditioned poetry of the Romanzero 
and the Letzte Gedichte written on his mattress-grave. 


Something more than drugs must account for the affinity between 
the late poetry of Heine and the poems of Baudelaire. There is some- 
thing of the background of fate which underlies the fearful scene of 
Baudelaire’s Une charogne (the rotting of beauty, the beauty of rotting) 
already adumbrated in 

Das ist das Los, 

Das Menschenlos;— was gut und groB 

Und schén, das nimmt ein schlechtes Ende. 
There is more than the irony of a Minniver Cheevy who “cursed the 
day that he was born” — even though Heine, like Minniver, “had reasons” 
— when Heine writes: “Great is the likeness between the two beautiful 
youths . . . one paler than the other:” sleep and death, ending 

Gut ist der Schlaf, der Tod ist besser — freilich 

Das beste ware, nie geboren sein. 
Because we are already dealing now with that form of ennui in the 
mid-nineteenth century which is le goiit du néant. As Kurt Weinberg 
—one of the younger critics just referred to — recently puts it: “Malgré 
tout ce qui les sépare, un paralléle entre Heine et Baudelaire s’impose.” ° 
In eroticism, in morbidity, and in their not infrequent placement in an 
atmosphere of Catholicism, of mariolatry, they do resemble each other 
to a certain degree, though Heine surely does not hesitate to revert 
to the Old Testament as well for his eroticism (witness “Das Hohelied,” 
first published 1854, the actual date of composition being debatable, ° 
in which poem Heine compares God’s creation of the body of woman 
with the poetic composition of the Song of Songs, down to a detailed 
part-by-part and almost play-by-play description). Nor is it without 

5 See Henri Heine ‘Romantique défroqué’ Héraut du symbolisme frangais (Pres- 
ses universitaires de France and Yale University Press, 1954); the quotation is from 
P. 161, but Weinberg’s Heine-Baudelaire parallels are extensive and brilliant, especial- 
y in his chapter on “La Femme,” pp. 181-203. 

‘6 Elster, in his first edition, assigns it to 1846. It is probably at least this early 

a poem, if not earlier. The jocular parallelism of prosody and anatomy (“Des 

eibes Leib ist ein Gedicht”) implies a much deeper parallel between the creative 
poet and the Divine Creator, quite obviously. 
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significance that the year after Heine’s death saw a new translation of his 
Lyrisches Intermezzo into French, in the very year Les Fleurs du Mal 
appeared in book form — incidentally (and perhaps purely co-incidental- 
ly!) both Heine’s and Baudelaire’s work appearing chez Poulet-Malassis, 
the same publisher. * But Baudelaire apparently was not among those 
few who followed Heine’s corpse to the Cimiti¢re Montmartre in Feb- 
ruary 1856, as did Alexandre Dumas and Théophile Gautier. 


Interpreter of European man, cultural ambassador of Germany to 
France (self-appointed, to be sure), foreign correspondent and reporter 
and interpreter of France to Germany: this stranger on earth, who call- 
ed both Byron and Jesus his “cousins,” was the very personification 
of dualism and dialectic. Is it any wonder that, viewed as he lay on 
his death-bed, someone described Heine as having the head of Christ 
with the smile of Mephistopheles? 

As an influence on foreign literatures (French, English, Russian) and 
as the stylistic ancestor of several modern writers in German, Nietzsche 
among them, he deserves a greater place in German literary history than 
the less perceptive historians of a nationalistic era sometimes assign him. 
Thomas Mann referred to Heine’s great prose style. Curiously, I noticed 
recently in reading Mann’s 1948 answer to a query about his favorite 
poem, he mentions Goethe, Hélderlin, Eichendorff, Novalis, Brentano, 
MGrike, Storm, Keats, Blake and even Heine’s favorite target, Count 
Platen, but not Heine. Nevertheless, there is undoubted direct influence 
of the early and middle writings of Heine on Mann’s early Novelle, 
Tonio Kroger, and when I made bold to point this out to Thomas Mann, 
he wrote me a very heartening letter, admitting that he had been read- 
ing a great deal of Heine at the time he wrote Tonio and even owning 
up to the concrete instances I pointed out. 


On Heine’s importance as a political prophet, much has been written, 
and much is still to be said on Heine’s radicalism and/or conservatism. 
Our. colleague Clement Vollmer * makes out, I think, every bit as good 
a case for conservatism as do Georg Lukacs® or Walter Victor’ for 
the radical interpretation. Though a personal friend of Karl Marx and 
himself a candidate for deportation, Heine was saved because, errone- 
ously, he was believed to be a French citizen. And yet, I think Lukacs 
is correct when he sees in Heine a penetrant critic of the status quo, 
possessed of deep insight into the social contradictions of his own time 
and society. Heine’s intuitive grasp was astonishing. Read his sketch of 
the difference between French, English, and German patriotism: how 


7 Cf. Kurt Weinberg, op. cit., p. 291. 

8 “Heine’s Conservatism,” The South Atlantic Quarterly, XLV (July, 1946), 
339-349- 

®Cf. Georg Lukacs, “Heinrich Heine als nationaler Dichter” (1935) in his 
Deutsche Realisten des 19. Jabrbunderts (Berlin, 1952), pp. 89-146. 

10In a monograph, Marx und Heine: Tatsache und Spekuiation, etc. (Berlin, 
1951). 
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the Frenchman loves his country as he does his fiancée and will defend 
her honor with his life’s blood; how the Englishman loves England as 
he does his lawful, wedded wife and the sanctity of his island home; how 
the German loves his country as he does his old grandmother, for whom 
there will always be a corner behind the stove. Heine predicted that 
the world would be a divided world. Writing in July of 1842, Heine 
projects an apocalyptic vision of the carnage that was to characterize 
the succeeding century: 

“It would be war, the most terrible war of destruction, which 
unfortunately would call the two noblest peoples of civilization into 
the arena, to the ruination of both; I mean Germany and France. 
England, the great sea-serpent, who can always creep back into her 
monstrous watery nest, and Russia, who likewise has the most secure 
hiding places in her steppes and ice fields, these two can never be 
completely overcome in an ordinary political war, not even by the 
most decisive defeats: —but Germany in such cases is much more 
severely threatened, and even France might sacrifice her gee 
existence in the most miserable manner. But this would be only 
the first act of the great spectacle, the prelude as it were. The second 
act is the European, the world revolution, the great struggle of the 
dispossessed with the aristocracy of possession, and here it will not 

be a — either of nationality or of religion; there will only be 
one Fatherland, namely the earth, and only one faith, namely 
happiness on earth. Will the religious doctrines of the past rise in 
all lands for a desperate resistance, and will perhaps this attempt 
form the third act? Will ancient absolute tradition even step upon 
the stage —. but in a new costume and with new cues and segue 
How would this spectacle end? I do not know, but I think that 
one might in the end crush the head of the — sea-serpent and 
pull the fur over the ears of the great bear of the north. Perha 
then there will be only one Shepherd and one Herd and that will 
be a uniformly shorn, equally bleating human herd! Wild, dark 
times threaten to approach, and the prophet who might want to 
write a new ay mg! would have to invent completely new beasts, 
such terrible ones that the older animal symbols of John would 
only be gentle doves and cupids in comparison. The gods veil 
their countenances out of pity for the children of mankind, their 
protégés for so many years, and perhaps at the same time out of 
worry over their own fates. The future smells of Russian leather, 
of blood and godlessness, and of very many beatings. I advise our 
descendants to come into the world with very thick skin on their 
bac 711 
His dislike of communism is unmistakable in one of his late poems: 
“Die Wanderratten,” a portion of which I have translated. This dis- 
like does not by any means alleviate Heine’s fear of the future, however; 
if anything, it makes the outlook blacker: 
There are two sorts of rat: 
the h and the fat. 


11 Letter dated 12 July 1842 in Lutezia, Il. Teil, XLVI (Samtliche Werke, Insel 
edition, IX, 234 ff.; the somewhat free translation is my own). 
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The fat stay happily at home, 
the hungry ones migrate and start to roam. 


They wander many thousand miles, 
without any resting in-between whiles; 
straight forward is their reckless trek, 

nor wind nor weather holds them in check. 


They climb right over the hills and glens, 
They swim the oceans, they cross the fens; 
some drown and many the skulls that crack, 
the living ones leave the dead ones back. 


These fellows are —— 

with long snouts, whisker-tipped; 

they wear their heads shorn and equal-born, 
quite radical is their ratty call. 


This radical fraternity 

knows nothing of a deity. 

They do not have their young baptized, 
their women are collectivized. 


All that this rat-race will 

is plenty to swallow and swill; 

they never think, with their sensuous goal, 
of the immortality of our soul . . .™ 


Though correct in his prophecy that his poems would always be 
loved by the young-in-heart, Heine was wrong in one prophecy. He 
predicted that he would be unremembered on the anniversaries of his 
death. The occasion prompts a brief centenary poem, embodying some 
central images and ideas of Heinrich Heine’s: 


February 1856 
In Memoriam: Heinrich Heine 
i 
“No mass ever will be sung, 
never a kaddish given breath; 
nothing will be said or sung 
on the anniversaries of my death.” 


The curtain falls, the public rise. 
The drama reached its quiet end. 
He did not need to close his eyes. 
He forgave each erring friend. 


They meant well; a Christian should 
bear no frudse toward such as these. 
But need one of older blood 
quite forgive one’s enemies? 
12 Nachlese /Romanzero / Sg morta variously numbered in the standard editions 


by Elster, Walzel, et al. Of formative influence, I feel sure, on Albrecht Haus- 
hofer’s bitterly anti-Hitler sonnet (Moabiter Sonette) of the pied-piper and the rats. 
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The stage-doors creaked, the stage-boards cracked; 
a string snapped in an old violin. 

Somewhere a trunk was being packed. 

And now the rats and mice begin. 


The rancid smell of oil is there; 

the sniffing vermin dance about. 

The last lamp dies in the parterre. 

“It was my Soul that was snuffed out.” 


li 
Out of his sorrows that pass, 
these songs remain: 
more eternal than brass. 


And what _— shall endure? 
Heart’s love and the greening grass 
by Rhine and Seine 


and the pure 
brightness of: “I am the Sword, 
I am the Flame!” 


a 


No kaddish and no mass. 


























GOETHE’S METEOROLOGICAL WRITINGS 


LELAND R. PHELPs 
Northwestern University 


In “Zwischenrede,” a short preface to a volume of scientific papers 

which Goethe published in 1819, the following lines are to be found: 

Willst du ins Unendliche schreiten, 

Geh im Endlichen nach allen Seiten! (W.A. II, 11, 46) 
This quotation from “Gott, Gemiit und Welt” constitutes a basic tenet 
which Goethe followed throughout his long life, and it is particularly 
noteworthy that these lines were chosen to be included in the body of 
the scientific studies. Even a casual perusal of the Weimar edition of 
Goethe’s works will reveal the extent to which the poet followed his 
own advice. Few have attained or surpassed the catholicity of interests 
which Goethe possessed. More important, however, than the interest 
in numerous fields was Goethe’s ability to think creatively in areas 
normally assumed to lie outside the poet’s realm. The scientific studies 
furnish excellent examples of such creative thinking in Goethe’s works. 
They form an integral and important part of his total achievement, a 
further record of his ceaseless quest for the infinite in the finite. The 
present study is concerned with one of the many courses which Goethe 
followed in this quest: meteorology. 


Although manifestations of an interest in atmospheric phenomena 
can be found both in Goethe’s poetic and scientific works, this investi- 
gation is concerned primarily with his scientific interest in meteorology. 
This interest extended intermittently over a period of about forty-five 
years, from the Italian journey of 1786 to 1829, the year of the last con- 
versation with Eckermann which touched upon this subject. Basically, 
Goethe’s scientific speculations evolved from a poetic concern for at- 
mospheric phenomena rather than from a technical interest in them. It 
was only after he had formulated his first hypothesis on the causes of 
weather that he finally turned to the theoretical aspects of the science 
itself. Art led the way to this science for Goethe, who believed that 
it was necessary to think of science as art if one were to arrive at any 
kind of overall synthesis. “... so miissen wir uns die Wissenschaft als 
Kunst denken, wenn wir von ihr irgend eine Art von Ganzheit erwarten” 
(W.A. Il, 3, 121). 


The transition from a purely poetic conception of atmospheric phe- 
nomena to a preliminary attempt at theorizing can be seen if the Briefe 
aus der Schweiz (1779) and the Reisetagebuch von Carlsbad auf den 
Brenner in Tyrol (1786) are compared. Appended to the Reisetagebuch 
is the short but important “Gedanken iiber die Witterung,” Goethe’s 
first attempt to formulate a hypothesis concerning the causes of weather 
changes. There is no indication that he had made any previous attempts 
at systematic speculation on meteorological problems. One is immedi- 
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ately impressed by the poetic character of most of the atmospheric de- 
scriptions in the Briefe aus der Schweiz. The clouds, for example, are 
described as “Streichvégel, unter einem andern Himmel geboren . . . 
prachtige Teppiche, womit die Gétter ihre Herrlichkeit vor unsern 
Augen verschlieBen” (W.A. I, 19, 271), and “Schaumwolle durch die 
Atmosphire gekimmt” (W.A. I, 19, 245). Patches of fog rising from 
the rocks become “junge Geister . . . , die Lust fiihlten, ihre Brust der 
Sonne entgegenzutragen und sie an ihren Blicken zu vergiilden” (W.A. 
I, 19, 243). Goethe saw the panorama of weather in the Alps as a large 
scale battle involving the winds, clouds, and atmosphere. He stated that 
one tended to overlook the play of natural forces involved in atmospheric 
processes except when one was surrounded by them in the mountains. 
At such times one could feel the eternal forces of nature in every fiber 
of one’s body (W.A. I, 19, 272). It is not surprising to learn that 
Goethe did not record any further speculations on meteorological pro- 
blems until he returned to the high Alps on his way to Italy in 1786. 
It was while up on the Brenner Pass during this journey that he paused 
to reflect on the possible causes of weather and to formulate his first 
hypothesis. Although no longer as poetic as the remarks in the Briefe 
aus der Schweiz, the hypothesis was by no means strictly scientific. 
Goethe excused himself not only for his lack of technical knowledge on 
the subject but also for his want of the proper terminology with which 
to formulate his hypothesis, and he promised to turn his attention to ap- 
propriate scientific studies when he returned to Germany in order to 
remedy these shortcomings. “Uberhaupt aber sind meine Kunstwéorter 
nicht die besten: komme ich zuriick, so wollen wir meine Bemerkungen 
und Erfahrungen mit den Grundsatzen der Physiker ihren Theorien und 
Erfahrungen zusammen halten. Ich bin leider nicht gelehrt wie du 
weiBt.” } 

In “Gedanken iiber Witterung” Goethe attributed the formation and 
the dissipation of clouds to the variation in what he called the elasticity 
of water and air. As the elasticity of the water decreased and that of 
the air increased, clouds dissipated for the air was able to absorb the 
moisture. On the other hand, if the elasticity of the water increased 
and that of the air decreased, clouds formed because the air was no 
longer able to retain all of the moisture. This was the first formulation of 
that concept which Goethe was to call “Einatmen und Ausatmen der 
Erde” in his paper “Uber die Ursache der Barometerschwankungen” 
(1822). While up on the Brenner Pass he had sensed a phenomenon 
similar to the breathing action of a living organism, but he had not been 
able to localize it as being comparable to a breathing action of the earth 
itself. Once he left the Alps and descended into Italy, Goethe’s interest 
in meteorological problems decreased rapidly. 


1 Tagebiicher und Briefe Goethes aus Italien an Frau von Stein und Herder, ed. 
Erich Schmidt, Schriften der Goethe-Gesellschaft Il (Weimar, 1886), 28. 
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It was in Italy that the concept of the Urpflanze took final shape 
in Goethe’s mind. From this he was to proceed to the more general 
Urphanomen which proved to be particularly fruitful for the later scien- 
tific studies. From Italy he wrote back to Germany enthusiastically 
concerning the Urpflanze: “Dasselbe Gesetz wird sich auf alles iibrige 
lebendige anwenden lassen.” * A number of years were still to pass, 
however, before this concept was applied to meteorology. 





From 1786 to 1805 there is a hiatus in Goethe’s meteorological spec- 
ulations as far as the written record is concerned. In the winter of 1805- 
06 however, he gave a series of lectures on scientific subjects to the 
ladies of the Weimar court. One of these was concerned with the earth’s 
atmosphere, and the outline of this lecture has been preserved. It reveals 
clearly that Goethe had at least been thinking about the subject, even 
though he had not recorded his speculations. Three things are revealed 
in this outline: first, Goethe still adhered, to an extent, to the Brenner 
Pass elasticity hypothesis concerning the causes of weather; second, ref- 
erences to a number of scientists reveal that he had become acquainted 
with some of the theoretical aspects of meteorological problems since 
his return from Italy; third, a new hypothesis seems to be evolving, for 
one entry in the outline reads: “Verinderung der Anziehungskraft der 
Erde, vorziigliche Ursache der Verinderung der Witterung” (W.A. II, 
11, 215). The variation in the gravitational force of the earth is only 
a suggested cause for weather, it had not yet become “the” cause. This 
new idea later became the crux of Goethe’s meteorological theorizing in 
the essay “Ober die Ursache der Barometerschwankungen” (1822). From 
the winter of 1805-06 until 1815 there is again silence on meteorological 
problems in Goethe’s writings. 


In 1815 Carl August called Goethe’s attention to a discussion of 
Luke Howard’s “Classification of Clouds,” which appeared in Gilberts 
Annalen (1815). From December of that year to December 1817, when 
he wrote the essay Wolkengestalt nach Howard, Goethe devoted a con- 
siderable amount of time to the new cloud system, as his diaries and 
letters reveal.* Howard’s work had made a very deep impression 
on him and, in the foreword to the essay, he stated: “Ich ergriff die 
Howardische Terminologie mit Freuden, weil sie mir einen Faden dar- 
reichte, den ich bisher vermift hatte” (W.A. II, 12, 6). This feeling 
of joy can be understood more clearly in the light of the poetic result 
of his contact with Luke Howard’s work. In 1820 Goethe wrote a series 
of poems under the general title “Howards Ehrengedachtni8”. This 
series is preceded by two stanzas which reveal the true source of the 
elation which the poet felt. 

Die Welt, sie ist so groB und breit, 
Der Himmel auch so hehr und weit, 

2 Ibid., 311. 

8 W. A. Ill, 5, 195, 235; Ill, 6, 146, 147, 148, 149, 151, 178. TV, 27, 20, 231, 311, 320. 
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Ich muB das alles mit Augen fassen, 
Will sich aber nicht recht denken lassen. 


Dich im Unendlichen zu finden, 

Muft unterscheiden und dann verbinden; 

Drum danket mein befliigelt Lied 

Dem Manne, der Wolken unterschied. (W.A. Il, 12, 39) 

Howard, “der Mann, der Wolken unterschied,” had given reassur- 
ance to Goethe’s faith in the great cosmic order of nature and had 
opened his eyes to the ordered realm of clouds. It is well known that 
the eye was of primary importance for Goethe, the poet, and, as he 
states in the essay on Howard, it was this visual aspect of the cloud 
classification which caused him to turn his attention to the technical 
aspects of atmospheric phenomena again (W.A. II, 12, 6). He began 
immediately to apply Howard’s classification and, after some practice, 
even attempted to estimate the barometer reading from an analysis of 
the cloud forms. With some practice he soon became quite proficient 
in analyzing the atmospheric conditions on a purely visual basis (W.A. 
II, 12, 7). 

In 1815, the same year in which Carl August had called Goethe’s 
attention to the discussion of Howard’s cloud system, the duke decided 
to establish a meteorological observatory in his principality, and he asked 
Goethe to assist in this undertaking. For the project Goethe designed 
the basic data form and wrote detailed instructions for making and re- 
cording the weather observations. This data form and the accompany- 
ing instructions‘ are of interest today from a meteorological point of 
view, for they reveal that the poet had thoroughly understood the nature 
of the problems involved. He required a very comprehensive and ac- 
curate observation because he recognized meteorology for what it was — 
“eine geregelte Empirie” (W. A. II, 12, 123). Weather science was still 
in its infancy and did not yet rest on a firm theoretical basis. Neverthe- 
less Goethe realized the necessity for collecting large amounts of data. 
He maintained that only after this had been done and the material studied 
would all the crucial elements be revealed in their true relationships to 
one another (W. A. Il, 12, 123). 

Actually there were, for Goethe, two separate divisions within the 
field of meteorology. There were the outward manifestations of weather; 
the types of clouds, the direction of movement and speed of clouds, and 
the types of precipitation which could be observed and studied by the 
eye. “Weder dem Auge des Dichters noch des Malers kénnen atmo- 
spharische Erscheinungen jemals fremd werden” (W.A. Il, 12 6). 

The other division of meteorology was concerned with charts, num- 
bers and meteorological symbols —the realm of recorded weather ob- 
servations. In spite of the fact that he had been called upon to help 


*The form together with the instructions appear as Paralipomena I in W.A. 
II, 12, 203-218. 
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with the weather observatory project and that he realized the necessity 
of collecting and analyzing such data, this aspect of meteorology was 
foreign to his nature. “Den ganzen Komplex der Witterungskunde, wie 
er tabellarisch durch Zahlen und Zeichen aufgestellt wird, zu erfassen 
oder daran auf irgend eine Weise teilzunehmen, war meiner Natur un- 
méglich” (W.A. Il, 12, 7). It was just as difficult for Goethe to think 
of the dynamic phenomena of the atmosphere in terms of numbers, sym- 
bols and graphs as it was for him to think of colors as being reducible 
to numbers. Such an approach to natural phenomena was, in Goethe’s 
opinion, false. “Falsche Vorstellung, da8 man ein Phianomen durch Kalkiil 
oder durch Worte abtun und beseitigen kénne” (Max. und Refl., 1278). 

By 1822 Goethe’s ideas had crystallized to the extent that he, like 
the majority of meteorologists of his day, considered atmospheric pres- 
sure to be of primary importance for meteorology. There was, however, 
no unanimity of opinion concerning the causes of atmospheric pressure 
change. Goethe posited a telluric cause for this change. He maintained 
that the gravitational force of the earth was a variable factor and that 
atmospheric pressure was dependent on this factor. He referred to it 
as a pulsing, an inhaling and exhaling of the earth. Under the influence 
of the “Einatmen der Erde” the atmosphere was drawn toward the earth, 
became denser and released its moisture in the form of clouds and pre- 
cipitation. Under the influence of the “Ausatmen der Erde” the at- 
mosphere was repelled from the earth and clouds dissipated (W.A. II, 
12, 61). This force which alternately attracted and repelled the at- 
mosphere was thus related to the Urphinomen, which Goethe also ex- 
pressed by means of the terms systole and diastole. The earth was con- 
sidered to be a huge living organism and the telluric effect was “eine 
Grundbewegung des lebendigen Erdkérpers” (W.A. II, 12, 101-2). The 
fact that this hypothesis later proved to be incorrect would not have 
disappointed Goethe, for he was fully cognizant of the fact that, with 
the discovery of new relationships in the sciences, new hypotheses had 
to be put forth. That Goethe was not putting forth a hypothesis which 
he believed to be absolutely correct was implied in the first formulation 
of the telluric hypothesis by the poet. “Die Ursache der Barometer-Ver- 
anderungen . . . (ist) . . . tellurisch. Auf dieser Hypothese verharren 
wir, bis ein anderes Licht aufgeht” (W. A. II, 12, 61). He had put 
forth the best hypothesis which he could devise with the information 
available at the time. 

Versuch einer Witterungslebre, which was published in 1825, was 
Goethe’s last important meteorological paper. It is interesting to note 
that Goethe, prior to writing this essay, had read rather extensively in 
the literature of meteorology and had taken notes on his reading which 
he then utilized in writing his Witterungslebre. As in the other scientific 
investigations undertaken by Goethe, the matter of primary concern in 
this study was to isolate the Ur-Phdnomen from among the many which 
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were important, meteorologically speaking. In the essay Goethe devoted 
sections to pressure, temperature, density of the atmosphere, wind, at- 
mospheric electricity, oscillation (daily variation of pressure), clouds, 
and moisture content of the atmosphere. He was seeking the purest, 
simplest, and eternal phenomenon, and this he found in pressure as mani- 
fested in large scale pressure changes and the small scale daily pressure 
changes. “... unter den Phinomenen ist ein groBer Unterschied: das 
Ur-Phanomen, das reinste, widerspricht sich nie in seiner ewigen Ein- 
falt; das abgeleitete erduldet Stockungen, Frictionen und iiberliefert uns 
nur Undeutlichkeiten” (W.A. II, 12, 84). Of all the meteorological 
phenomena, only pressure fulfilled these prerequisites for Goethe. In 
this essay the telluric hypothesis concerning pressure changes is reiterated 
and the Urphinomen is described as the “Einatmen und Ausatmen der 
Erde” (W.A. II, 12, 102). 

In spite of his thorough treatment of the subject, Goethe willingly 
admitted at the end of the paper in a section entitled “Selbstpriifung” 
that his was not the final or complete answer to the problems involved. 
Of one thing, however, he was confident and that was his procedure in 
seeking a solution to the problems of weather changes in the living 
organism of the earth. He could not accept those theories which sought 
to solve the problems by turning to the influence of other planets or 
imaginary ebbs and flows in the atmosphere (W.A. II, 12, 77). 

Goethe recognized and admitted the limitations under which he 
had to work. He knew that no one person could give the final answers 
to the problems of meteorology because the task of analyzing and syn- 
thesizing the material was too great, and in addition the process of collect- 
ing the necessary basic data was just beginning. Goethe was as interested 
in following his speculations out to their conclusions as any investigator, 
but he did not believe in withholding his ideas and guarding them jealous- 
ly until he himself had developed them as far as possible. In this respect 
he was an exemplary scientist, for he placed the search for truth above 
any personal glory which he might have acquired from his research. 
“Gar manches andere liegt so nah, daB wir fiirchten miissen, der scharf- 
sinnige Leser nimmt es uns vorweg, ehe wir in den folgenden Heften 
den Versuch, die Aufgabe weiter zu lésen, selbst unternehmen; doch 
kann in solchem Falle von Furcht nicht die Rede sein, wiinschenswerth 
ist es vielmehr, und wir werden jede Theilnahme stets dankbar aner- 
kennen” (W.A. Il, 12, 72). 

Although Goethe had begun his speculations on the basic problems 
of meteorology in the manner of a dilettante, the term cannot be used 
to characterize Goethe the meteorologist. Once he had turned his full 
attention to it, he revealed a rare intuitive grasp for that which was 
essential in this young science. His meteorological diaries and essays are 
adequate proof of the seriousness with which he took his investigations 
cf atmospheric phenomena. It is true that his telluric hypothesis proved 
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untenable, but it is important to bear in mind that all speculation in the 
field of meteorology was very difficult at the time, due to the lack of 
data. It is also true that Goethe tended to underestimate the importance 
of temperature and humidity, but again one must bear in mind that the 
overall patterns of temperature and humidity which the daily weather 
map offers the modern meteorologist were non-existent in Goethe’s day. 
The first weather map was not made until 1816, and many years passed 
before an adequate map was produced. In at least one respect Goethe 
did reveal a keen sense for what later proved to be of major importance: 
the correlation of pressure changes over large areas. He believed that local 
variations from the anticipated pressure change would be understood, 
once large numbers of hourly and daily observations for a large number 
of stations had been collected and studied (W.A. II 12, 99). The develop- 
ment of the modern system of collecting hourly observations proved the 
validity of this idea not only for pressure studies but for the study of 
all meteorological phenomena. 


It would be false to assume that Goethe did not care whether scien- 
tists took note of his work or not. He was very much concerned with the 
widespread difficulties which his studies often encountered among spe- 
cialists. This was due primarily to the fact that he was considered a poet 
and not a scientist. This attitude did not discourage Goethe from carry- 
ing on his studies in various fields. In a letter to Fiirstin Gallitzin he re- 
ferred to the importance of his scientific studies for his own develop- 
ment. This alone was full justification for these studies in Goethe’s 
own eyes. 

Die naturwissentschaftlichen Arbeiten haben mich genotigt, meinen 

Geist zu priifen und zu iiben, und wenn auch fiir die Wissenschaften 

kein Resultat daraus entsprange, so wiirde der Vorteil, den ich selbst 

daraus ziehe, mir immer unschatzbar sein. Denn wie bedeutend ist 
es, die Grenzen des menschlichen Geistes immer naher kennen zu 
lernen, und dabei immer deutlicher einzusehen, daB man nur desto 
mehr verrichten kann, je reiner und sicherer man das Organ braucht, 
das uns iiberhaupt als Menschen und besonders als individuellen 

Naturen gegeben ist. (W.A. IV, 12, 34) 

The year 1825 marked the end of Goethe’s concern with problems 
of theoretical meteorology. There remain two conversations with Ecker- 
mann, April 7, 1828, and February 13, 1829, and a letter to Zelter, Sep- 
tember 7, 1828, which touch upon meteorological problems. Although 
none of these go beyond the ideas contained in the scientific essays, the 
1829 conversation with Eckermann summarizes cogently what atmos- 
pheric phenomena meant to Goethe. 

... der Mensch muB fahig sein, sich zur héchsten Vernunft erheben 

zu kénnen, um an die Gottheit zu rithren, die sich in Urphanomenen, 

physischen wie sittlichen, offenbart . . . 


Die Gottheit . . . ist wirksam in Lebendigen . . . sie ist im 
Werdenden und sich Verwandelnden .. . 
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Die Gegenstande der Meteorologie sind zwar etwas Lebendiges, 
das wir taglich wirken und schaffen sehen, sie setzen eine Synthese 
voraus; allein der Mitwirkungen sind so mannigfaltige, daB der 
Mensch dieser Synthese nicht gewachsen ist und er sich daher in 
seinen Beobachtungen und Forschungen unniitz abmiihet. Wir 
steuern auf Hypothesen los, auf imaginare Inseln, aber die eigent- 
liche Synthese wird wahrscheinlich ein unentdecktes Land bleiben. 





For Goethe the study of meteorology was not an end in itself. It 
was not the science which was of prime importance, but rather the 
revelation to which the order discovered in the scientific phenomena led. 
No better statement of the case can be found than that with which 
Goethe began his essay Versuch einer Witterungslehre: 

Das Wahre, mit dem Gottlichen identisch, laBt sich niemals von uns 

direkt erkennen, wir schauen es nur im Abglanz, im Beispiel, Symbol, 

in einzelnen und verwandten Erscheinungen; wir werden es gewahr 
als unbegreifliches Leben und kénnen den Wunsch nicht entsagen, 
es dennoch zu begreifen. (W.A. Il, 12, 74) 























WILHELM HEINITZ’ COMPLETION OF SCHILLER’S 
“DEMETRIUS” FRAGMENT 


EMANUEL SALGALLER 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


In March, 1937, at the Landestheater of Meiningen, a theatrical 
presentation took place which marked the revival of what is probably 
the most famous dramatic fragment of German literature, the Demetrius 
of Friedrich Schiller. It came from the pen of Dr. Wilhelm Heinitz, 
a musicologist, poet, and teacher residing in Hamburg, who has to his 
credit, in addition to the completion of Schiller’s fragment, several col- 
lections of epic and lyric poetry. * 

This theatrical event calls to mind again the extraordinary history of 
the pseudo-Demetrius theme in the German drama; above all, the peculiar 
coincidence which made it the subject of the last, incomplete plays of 
two of Germany’s greatest dramatists, Schiller and Hebbel. The cir- 
cumstances of the desperate attempts of the two playwrights to complete 
their projected Demetrius plays and the manner in which their heroic 
efforts were cut short by untimely death are too well known to need 
retelling here. Not so well known is another interesting fact which 
applies to Schiller’s fragment only: while the distorted and patently 
inferior “completion” which Heinrich Laube wrote in 1872 achieved 
considerable reknown and success on the stage, a truly deserving version 
written much earlier (1860) by Gustav Kiihne remained practically un- 
known. Laube turned out, on the basis of Schiller’s fragment, a senti- 
mental, pseudo-historical melodrama with a most unheroic Demetrius, 
Kiihne, on the other hand, remained faithful at least to the main intent 
of the original author: his Pretender, although not turning into a tyrant 
as required by Schiller, remains nonetheless a dignified and manly figure. * 
The failure of the Kiihne version can probably be ascribed to the barren, 
sober style in which it is written. Its short, staccato repartee, especially 

1 Text is a mimeographed copy of the play made available through the courtesy 
of the author. Dr. Heinitz, who was born in Altona in 1883, is Professor of Com- 

ive Musicology at the University of Hamburg. Among his other literary 
works the following are the most important: Eiwel Duers, ein niederelbisches Epos 
(1929), Arabischer Divan, (a collection of poems, 1926), Inmdianische Fantasie (lyrics 
and ballads, 1928). Information derived from a press summary furnished by the 
author. See also: Wilhelm Kosch, Literatur-Lexikon, zweite Auflage, erster Band, 


(Bern, 1949), 895. The full title of the play is: Demetrius von Friedr. von Schiller, 
nach den Schillerschen Entwiirfen zu Ende gefiibrt. 

2For a detailed analysis of Laube’s version of Demetrius, which amounts to 
an outright condemnation, see Walter Flex, Das tragische Problem in den deutschen 
Demetrius-Dramen (Dissertation Erlangen, 1912), 51 ff. By contrast, here is what 
another critic, Julius Lothar Schiicking, says of Kiihne’s work: “Ausgezeichnet und 
bis heute nicht iibertroffen, ist die Vollendung des (Schillerschen) Werkes durch 
Gustav Kiihne. Es ist beinahe unbegreifiich, daB diese Vollendung des Fragments 
so gut wie vergessen wurde.” Demetrius-Dramen in Das deutsche Drama in Geschich- 
te a Gegenwart, herausgegeben von Dr. Richard Elsner, Reihe 2., Band 2, (Berlin, 
1935), 43-44- 
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towards the close, stands in too sharp a contrast to Schiller’s sonorous, 
measured pentameters. The two parts, Schiller’s and Kiihne’s, simply do 
not fuse. Thus, while the latter’s Demetrius version is effective, fast- 
moving melodrama, it failed to acquire the recognition it deserves: after 
a few performances in the 1860's, it disappeared from the repertories of 
German theatres and is now practically forgotten. 


It is this stylistic shortcoming in particular that Wilhelm Heinitz, 
writing about eighty years after Kiihne, tried to avoid. His Demetrius, 
nach den Schillerschen Entwiirfen zu Ende gefiihrt, maintains the high 
rhetorical level of Schiller’s fragment. The quotations cited in this report 
should afford the reader an opportunity to evaluate Heinitz’ style and 
to compare it with the language of Schiller. 


Unlike many others who tried to complete the Demetrius fragment, 
Heinitz does not make any extensive changes in the parts of the play 
which Schiller managed to put into verse. He merely fills in missing 
lines and makes some minor condensations. Especially commendable is 
the fact that he reproduces the manificent seym (Polish Parliament) act 
almost verbatim. He does not use all the pentameters created by Schiller; 
instead, he stops at lines 1265-1266, spoken by an adherent of Demetrius, 
which read: 

Was, Feind? Es ist kein Feind, der kommt, es ist 

Ein Freund des Volks, der rechte Erb’ des Landes . . .* 
after which Heinitz continues with the words of Oleg, who is pictured 
as a devoted partisan of Tsar Boris: 

Wie kann er Erb’ des Landes sein, wenn er 

mit Feuer und mit Schwert die Saat zerstampft, 

die wir mit SchweiB gesat? (p. 3) 

In other words, the transition from Schiller to Heinitz takes place 
so smoothly that one hardly notices the change. From then on, the 
author proceeds with confidence, being completely faithful to Schiller at 
one time, while at another exercising the prerogatives of a dramatist 
writing an independent work. Heinitz also shows commendable skill in 
transforming the fragmentary prose sections of Schiller’s play into pen- 
tameters, a task which many others have tried with lesser success. A case 
in point is his rendition of the well-known speech of Demetrius upon 
the refusal of Marfa, his supposed mother, to recognize him as a son. 
Schiller begins this speech as follows: “Die Stimme der Natur ist heilig 
und frei, ich will sie weder zwingen noch erliigen. Hatte dein Herz 
bei meinem Anblick gesprochen, so hatte das meinige geantwortet; du 
wiirdest einen frommen, einen liebenden Sohn in mir gefunden haben. 
Das Notwendige ware mit Neigung, mit Liebe, mit vollem Herzen, mit 
Innigkeit geschehn” (p.73). With Heinitz, this becomes: 


8 Schillers simtliche Werke, Demetrius oder die Bluthochzeit zu Moskau, 
Sakular-Ausgabe, achter Band, dramatischer NachlaB, bearbeitet von Gustav Kettner, 
J. G. Cotta’sche Buchhandlung Nachfolger, (Stuttgart und Berlin, 1905), 55. 
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Demetrius 








Die Stimme der Natur ist frei und heilig. 

Ich will sie weder zwingen noch erliigen. 
Hatte dein Herz, als du mich sahst, ein Ja 
gerufen, hattest du mit deinen Trinen 

mein ganzes Ungliick von mir abgespiilt, 

du hattest einen Sohn, der seine Mutter 

im Leben nie gesehn hat, hellen Jubels 

in deine offenen Arme stiirzen sehn. — 

Nicht Vater kennen und nicht Mutter fiihlen, 
ach, wiiBtest du, wie das zu tragen wire! 

Du hattest einen Sohn in mir gefunden, 

der alles, was die Zeiten a 
in ihm als Hoffnung, Frommigkeit und Liebe 

aus vollem Herzen innig dir gegeben. (p. 72) 

As already stated, while Heinitz in some respects adheres strictly 
to Schiller’s suggestions, in others he is completely independent. A fund- 
amental departure is introduced almost immediately after the transition 
from Schiller to Heinitz. This is the utter inability of Demetrius to un- 
derstand the common people, whose champion and liberator he is sup- 
posed to be. Thus, when informed that the people are rising everywhere 
to welcome him and are streaming to his colors, he says to their spokes- 
man: 

Ich lohn es euch! Wenn wir in Moskau sind, 

soll eine Nacht lang Blut in Strémen flieBen! 

Drei Nachte lang will ich dafiir 

ein Meer von Wein in eure Hilse gieBen! (p. 10) 
This is his answer to the aspirations of the common people for a dignified 
and free life! They are not promised liberation from serfdom and deg- 
radation, but a night of bloody excesses and three nights of drunken 
debauchery. On another occasion Demetrius says to Tschestjew, the 
leader of the popular uprising in Moskow, in response to his declaration 
that the people are holding the children of Boris as hostages for his safe 
arrival in the capital: 

Ein Pfand fiir mich? Ich brauche keine Pfander. 

Ich brauche nicht des Pébels freche Hinde. 

Sofort gebt ihr die beiden Kinder frei! 

Treff nach drei Tagen ich in Moskau ein 

und find sie nicht im Kloster unversehrt, 

dann treib ich Moskaus ziigellosen Pdébel 

den Wolfen in die Arme! (pp. 51-52) 

We shall see in the end how this hatred and contempt for the 
common people by Heinitz’ Demetrius costs him both crown and life. 
On the other hand, Boris, who has committed murder only because he 
wanted to save Russia from anarchy and confusion, understands and 
loves his subjects, but receives only scorn and hatred in return. It does 
no good for the Tsar to reflect philosophically: “Und ewig bleibt der 
gréBte der Gedanken / doch der Gedanke Volk.” He has failed to win 
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the love of his people, and his high regard for them makes their rejection 
of him all the more tragic. 

In presenting Boris’ relation to his daughter, Axinia, Heinitz achieves 
a particularly high degree of poignancy and effectiveness. Few, if any, 
completions of Demetrius have characterized him more sympathetically. 
He is no mere Tartar tyrant and usurper of the Russian throne, but a 
great man, one who understands the tragic urgency which made him 
commit his crime and the Nemesis which is mercilessly overtaking him 
now. In his last soliloquy, he muses: 


Zu lange stand ich unbeschrankt als Herr, 

zu tief drang ich in eines Volkes Seele. 

Zu weit hob meines Geistes klarer Sinn 

sich iiber alle Tiefe dumpfen Seins. 

Und wenn der Tempel bricht, so brech auch ich 
als letzte Saule. Und mit diesen Handen 

will ich noch selbst an ihrem Sturze helfen! — 
Die Glocken schweigen? — Boris, diese Stunde, 
in der du stehst, wirft fiir Jahrhunderte 

das Los um dieses Riesenvolks Geschick. (p. 30) 


Truly this Boris is the “wounded lion” Schiller intended him to be. 
Though other dramatists have also succeeded in rounding out the char- 
acter of Boris in a satisfactory manner, few if any have been able to 
create a credible or impressive Romanow. In fact, Schiller himself seems 
to have been unable to decide what importance to assign to this figure, 
since he was torn between his desire to please the ruling family of Russia 
and to meet the demands of the projected play. Writers of completions 
preceding the present one struggled in vain to infuse life into what re- 
mains at best a shadowy figure. Heinitz can be said to have created a 
Romanow who is almost believable. If even his Prince appears strangely 
unrealistic and contradictory (as in his relation to Axinia, whom he is 
too aloof to save in spite of being ostensibly in love with her), it is not 
the fault of the author. To introduce two antagonists to Boris, Demetrius 
and Romanow, as originally projected by Schiller, was to create insoluble 
or at least extremely difficult problems of dramatic construction. Heinitz 
ought to be commended for having offered a reasonably satisfactory 
solution of the Romanow problem, which at the same time is entirely in 
the spirit of Schiller: when called on to lead a conspiracy against Dem- 
etrius, the future Tsar refuses to be a party to such underhanded action; 
instead, he decides to wait for destiny which, he is certain, would even- 
tually place him on the Russian throne.‘ From this time on, although 
holding out the hope of ultimate conciliation, Romanow remains absent 
from the scene of action. 


4 Schiller’s notes provide for the , prs of the deceased Axinia in a vision 
in which she was to assure Romanow of his glorious future (cf. Kettner, Demetrius, 


p- 80.) However, no details concerning the method of eager this incident are 
given. Heinitz has his Romanow express his idea in a 


ew well-chosen words. 
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Another praiseworthy scene is that in which Demetrius learns that 
he is not the crown prince of Russia but an unknown commoner brought 
up by the hired assassin of the real prince to be an instrument of revenge. 
This is a situation filled with great pathos and dramatic force. The 
problem here is to make the fabricator doli appear as an agent of retri- 
bution with respect to Boris and a manifestation of undeserved ill fortune 
with regard to Demetrius. For the latter, although completely innocent, 
is to be thrown from the height of triumph to the abyss of despair. At 
the same time, this “fabricator of the deception” must not be allowed 
to dominate the play or to assume the part of the prime mover of the 
action. The equivalent of Schiller’s Andrei, whom Heinitz calls Ossolin- 
sky, is the result of such a search for a just balance. With utmost 
economy, but with masterful characterization and effective dialogue, the 
scene of the murder of the creator of the Demetrius myth is brought to 
a stirring conclusion. Demetrius is left to meditate gloomily over the 
revelations of the murdered man and over his own desperate flight. 

In the manner of Shakespeare, Heinitz follows this tense and tragic 
scene with one in a light, almost bantering tone. In it he introduces his 
most original creation, a clown and buffoon who is in reality a scheming 
scoundrel and cheat, the Maskenschneider. For the moment this man of 
many faces contents himself with making ironical remarks about the 
inconstancy of human fortune in view of the sudden demise of his friend 
Ossolinsky. But ultimately, he would stretch out his hand for the crown 
that was to fall from Demetrius’ head. What difference is there between 
a deliberate fraud and one who is the unwitting tool of a foul conspirator? 
In effect, there is none: both are puppets in the hands of Fate, and a 
similar destiny was bound to overtake them. 

To return to Demetrius, the discovery of his true identity presents 
the dramatist with another problem. He has to decide what effect this 
disclosure is to have on the future character or state of mind of Demetrius. 
To be sure, Schiller left little doubt that he intended to have his hero 
turn into a tyrant. However, when put into practice, this transformation 
of a noble-hearted and chivalrous young warrior into a raging tyrant is 
neither inspiring nor convincing. It is precisely at this point that many 
of the Demetrius completions, from the version of Maltitz (1817) to that 
of Spaun (1936), have become ensnarled in a mesh of contradictions and 
improbabilities. It is much more plausible, and easier of execution, to 
present a hero whom the devastating disclosure renders restive, divided 
against himself, and profoundly unhappy. This is what Kiihne does in 
his Demetrius; Heinitz proceeds similarly, whether consciously follow- 
ing his predecessor or for reasons of his own. One must admit that such 
a tendency, if carried to an extreme, would render the hero listless, 
passive, and eventually deprive him of all admirable qualities. This cannot 
be said of the heroes of either Kiihne or Heinitz. They remain to the last 
moving and truly tragic figures. 
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In the final scenes of the play, Kiihne and Heinitz again part com- 
pany. While the earlier author follows the plan of Schiller in showing 
that religious differences between the Russians and Poles were prime 
factors in the conflict, this ideological element is practically absent in 
Heinitz. Instead, he emphasizes the element of social conflict between 
the Tsar, the rich and powerful boyars, and the poor Moscow populace. 
We have already alluded to Demetrius’ inability to understand and 
sympathize with the landless muzhiks of the countryside and the under- 
privileged inhabitants of Moscow. During the final episode, when his 
throne and his life could have been saved by a declaration that he would 
accept support from the common people of Russia, Demetrius is both 
too honest and too opposed to the popular will to make any concessions, 
Thus Heinitz’ version of Schiller’s Demetrius could be called the tragedy 
of a man of the people who feels so far above his class that he would 
rather die than accept investiture from them. In consonance with this 
element of social conflict which Heinitz introduces in his play, Demetrius 
does not fall by the hand of Zusky (Shuisky), the chief of the boyars, 
but he is slain by the leader of the Moscow rabble, Tschestjew, as a 
traitor to the people’s cause. 


So far as has been ascertained, all previous completions and adap- 
tations of Schiller’s Demetrius end with the death of the hero and the 
installation upon the throne of Moscow of either Romanow, who opens 
the road to “conciliation,” or Zusky, who merely continues the conflicts 
and confusions of the times. Yet, here is what Schiller says about the 
epilogue to his play: 

Wenn alles hinweg ist, so kann einer von der Menge zuriickbleiben, 

welcher das zarische Siegel sich zu verschaffen gewuBt hat oder zu- 

fallig dazu gelangt ist. Er erblickt in diesem Fund ein Mittel, die 

Person des etrius zu spielen. . . . Dieser Monolog des zweiten 

Demetrius kann die Tragidie schlieBen, indem er in eine neue Reihe 

von Stiirmen hineinblicken la8t und gleichsam das Alte von neuem 

beginnt. Der Mensch ist ein Kosak von verwegenem Mut, der schon 
vorher vorgekommen und sich zu einem kecken Abenteuer und zur 

Gliicksritterschaft geschickt angekiindigt hat. (pp. 84-85) 


The originality of Heinitz consists in the fact that he refused to 
follow the lead of his predecessors but instead adhered to Schiller’s 
original intentions as expressed in his notes. We have already seen how 
the author deftly introduced the bold adventurer in the scene following 
the murder of the fabricator doli. The character and talents of the make- 
believe clown are particularly suited for the waiting game he plays, this 
watching for the turn of events which would place the mastery of Russia 
within his reach. Demetrius is dead; but the conflicts and confusion which 
elevated him to power are raging more fiercely than ever. Romanow is 
in hiding; Zusky though still very powerful, is for the moment depend- 
ent upon the mercies of the armed rabble. This is the moment Zamosky 
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has been hoping for. When all have left the hall where Demetrius fell, 
he comes out of hiding and, alluding to the fallen hero, he says: 
Wo Kiihnheit sich in Mord und Klugheit spaltet, 
wahl ich, je nun, die Klugheit. Dieser Mann 
war ein Betriiger. Ist er wirklich tot? 
Er ist am Ende nur verwundet. — Wer 
kénnt’ die Verwundung, wer den Tod beschwéren? 
Wenn ich nun seine Maske mir gewanne? 
Wie solche Maske doch belebt? Ich glaube, 
ich bin es schon! Sie haben keinen Zaren! 
Ein guter Zufall! Hier! Des Zaren Siegel! 
Ein Stiick Papier mit diesem Wap en drauf? 
Ich ware nicht der Zar? Wer wills beweisen? (p. 95) 


Then this swindler ironically pays tribute to his predecessor; refer- 
ring to Russia, the “slave state,” he says: 
Armes Reich! 
Demetrius, am Geiste solchen Volkes, 
an Polens Freiheit heldenhaft entziindet, 
hatt? euch wohl frei gemacht. Vielleicht zu friih. 
Vielleicht zu spat. (p. 96) 
But now that chaos and confusion reign in Russia, and he has found a 
reproduction of the royal seal, why not try to do what the first Deme- 
trius, less wise than he, almost accomplished? This is precisely what 
Zamoski proposes: 


So will ich kliiglich sinnen, 
dies Spiel von Gliick und Zufall frischen Muts 
wo’s ihm miBlang, von vorne zu beginnen. (p. 96) 


And it is on this prognostic note that the tragedy ends. ° 


In summarizing the impression made by Heinitz’ version of Deme- 
trius, we may first note its weaknesses. The principal defect is probably 
the sluggish pace, caused by excessive wordiness, of some of the earlier 
scenes, especially when contrasted with the unduly fast tempo of the con- 
clusion. For example, one of Boris’ speeches continues for over seventy- 
five lines, while Demetrius’ soliloquy following the disclosure of his true 
identity extends to more than two full pages of text. By contrast, the 
tenth scene of the last act, in which Demetrius faces his accusers, placates 
them by temporarily promising to rid himself of the Poles, and is killed 
after Marfa refuses to swear that he is her son, amounts to a scant fifty 
lines. It almost seems as if the author had exhausted his eloquence in 
the earlier parts of the play so that toward the end he can do no more 
than carry the story forward to its prescribed conclusion. Some of the 
weaknesses are the result of the shift of emphasis: Marfa is reduced from 
an active agent of the fate of Demetrius and a personification of the 
sovereign will of the Russian people to an almost mute witness of events 


_ © This Pseudo-Demetrius II is historical. He is more familiarly known as “the 
thief of Tushino.” After some initial success he also failed and died a violent death. 
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over which she has no control, while the High Priest Hiob, divested 
of his role as the defender of the Orthodox faith, wanders without much 
purpose in and out of the later scenes. Finally, some critics may question 
the justification for the ideological and structural changes introduced 
by Heinitz in a work which purports to be a “completion” of Schiller’s 


fragment. 





On the other hand, it must be admitted that in many respects Heinitz 
has been more faithful to the form and the spirit of Schiller’s Demetrius 
than any other dramatist. In his effort to do justice to such a venerable 
task and to take into account the legacy of his illustrious model, he did 
not hesitate to tackle many of the problems and contradictions contained 
in Schiller’s notes. In so doing, he achieved many a felicitous solution, 
such as the judicious handling of the Romanow problem, the deft re- 
production of the scene in which Demetrius finds out his true identity, 
and above all the psychologically convincing and stirring presentation 
of the first meeting of Marfa and Demetrius. Commendable are the 
characterizations of most of his principal figures; Boris, as already noted, 
is an impressive, truly tragic figure; Axinia is moving in her tremulous 
helplessness; and the Maskenschneider, an original and striking rogue and 
buffoon. Above all, Demetrius himself is eminently alive and moving: 
a man who is born to be the ruler of a great and powerful nation but 
who is defeated not so much by an adverse fate as by his own inability 
to understand and love his people. Thus the Schiller-Heinitz work be- 
comes a psychological play with definite social undertones — of course, 
within the historical framework. It will be remembered that the social 
element is practically absent from the play as originally projected. Final- 
ly, the entire work has a sustained rhythmic and poetic quality. Hardly 
a line can be challenged, while all characters, from the peasant to the 
Tsar, speak in the same dignified, restrained fashion. Stylistically, beyond 
doubt, a singular amalgamation of Schiller’s and Heinitz’ contributions 
has been achieved. 


Making allowances for some of the generalizations which may not 
apply, there is a great deal of justice in the evaluation made of the 
Heinitz work by Ernst Volker in the Thiiringer Landeszeitung follow- 
ing its performance at the theater of Meiningen on March 4, 1937: 


Wilhelm Heinitz, der Mann, von dem diese Meininger Urauffiihrun 
stammt, hat sich fast ausschlieBlich an die hinterlassenen Ideen Schil- 
lers gehalten, er hat Demetrius den Weg gehen lassen, den ihm Schil- 
ler bis zum bittren Ende vorgezeichnet hat. Er hat nur ganz Weniges 
und Unwesentliches fortgelassen und nur eine neue Figur, den my- 
stischen Maskenschneider, hineingeworfen, der auch den eigenen 
SchluB des Dramas gestattet. 


Also muB es die Sprache sein, aus der die Vollendung des Werkes 
kommt, miissen es die Menschen sein, die das Stiick mit ihrem heifen 
Atem erfiillen, und die, groB und dramatisch begabt, das Ganze 
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formen. Hier muB es sich zeigen, ob der neue Demetrius neben und 
mit dem Fragment bestehen kann, ob er den starken Geist eines un- 
serer GroBten atmet und zum mindesten als ehrliche und aufrechte 
aus ergriffener Seele und begeistertem Herzen kommende Dichtung 
zu werten ist. 


Das miissen wir nach dieser gestrigen Urauffiihrung ohne Beden- 
ken und mit voller Uberzeugung bejahen.* 

It would therefore seem that, while the Demetrius of Heinitz is not 
“schillergleich,” it is remarkably “schillerahnlich.” And this, one will 
readily concede, is no mean achievement. 

* A second performance of Heinitz’ Demetrius took place on March 21, 1937; 


there have been no others. (From a personal communication of the author, dated 
August 14, 1956). 
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The Publication of English Humaniora in Germany in the Eighteenth Century. 


By Mary Bell Price and Lawrence M. Price. University of California 
Publications in Modern Philology, Volume 44. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1955. xxxiv, 216 pp. $2.25 (paper). 

Here is another one of those rare, rich volumes that is as much the 
delight of the student as it is the bane of the reviewer, who, as he con- 
templates the abundant materials lying before him, hardly knows where 
to begin or how to proceed from there. He cannot hope to cover the 
ground once he starts on details or particulars; there are too many. 
Conversely, if he sticks to generalizations, his review will be unfair to 
the author (in this case, authors) and inadequate for the reader. 

Professor and Mrs. Price, seasoned co-workers in the area of English 
literary influences in Germany, modestly present this book as the fourth 
in a series that might be given the comprehensive title, “The Publication 
of English Literature in Germany, 1518-1800,” the first three being 
(1) Irene Wiem’s Englische Schriften in Deutschland von 1518-1800 
(Palaestra, CCXIX, 1940), (2) Gilbert Waterhouse’s Literary Relations 
of England and Germany in the Seventeenth Century (Cambridge, 1914), 
and (3) their own Publications of English Literature in Germany in the 
Eighteenth Century (Berkeley, 1934). The book might, with equal 
justice, be regarded as the consummation of their own four earlier studies 
of the Reception of English Literature in Germany,’ — a monument 
to their long-sustained evotion to this important area of comparative 
literary studies. As a matter of fact, it is much more. It is in the nature 
of a copestone for the entire structure, giving at once clearer perspective 
and broader meaning to all that has preceded. 


As Professor Price explains in the Introduction, the work grew out 
of a tender conscience en over a period of two decades) stem- 
ming from the objection voice “i reviewers (notably Mr. Price’s former 
teacher, Professor A. R. Hohlfeld) to the too-strict definition of “litera- 
ture” in the volume of 1934 entitled The Publication of English Litera- 
ture in Germany in the Eighteenth Century. Accordingly this latest of- 
fering goes far gs the “plays, novels, collected essays, and poems” 
on which the earlier bibliography concentrated, by focusing attention 
upon the “humaniora,” that 1s, those non-literary but bree, Me closely 
related humanistic writings against and through which literary history 
and criticism acquire breadth and depth. 


One of the constantly puzzling problems of the compilers was the 
uestion of what items should be classified as “humaniora,” — a term 
that might be defined so broadly as to include “all things of human 
1 (1) English-German Literary Influences: Bibliography and Survey, Berkeley, 
1920; (2) The Reception of English Literature in Germany, Berkeley, 1932; (3) The 
Publication of English Literature in Germany in the Eighteenth Century, Berkeley, 
1934; and (4) Engiish Literature in Germany, Berkeley, 1953. For lists of reviews 
of the first three of these, see Pochmann, Henry A., and Schultz, Arthur R., Biblio- 
graphy of German Culture in America to 1940 (Madison, 1953), 277-278, esp. nos. 
8387, 8391, and 8393. 
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concern.” To make their task manageable, they adopted the definition 
of the humanities recently formulated by the American Council of 
Learned Societies as comprising philosophy, including the philosophy 
of science and the philosophy of law, philology, languages, literature, 
and linguistics, archeology, art history, musicology, . . . history, 

and cultural anthropology including folklore.” These categories had 
often to be interpreted elastically or boldly transcended. The following 
statement indicates something of the discretionary license exercised: 
“ |, , we excluded chemistry on principle but regarded as ‘humaniora’ 
Starkey on the anise. stone and Vaughan on the waters of 
Euphrates; . . . we exc uded in the field of medicine the treatment of 
smallpox, yellow fever, and diseases of sailors but included John Hill on 
the virtues of valerian and saffron and Bishop Berkeley on the merits of 
tar water, the best known of his works in Germany in the eighteenth 
century; . . . we excluded physics in general but included Benjamin 
Franklin on the lightning rod, and the Franklin stove as a substitute for 
smoky chimneys.’ The student whose interests go beyond the purely 
esthetic consideration of literature will not demand to have spelled out 
for him the reasons for including Isaac Newton’s various mathematical 
books or John Robinson’s anti-INuminati tract, Proofs of a Conspiracy. 
Indeed, what principally accounts for the extreme usefulness of the 
Prices’ bibliography is precisely this long and broad point of view. It 
provides a utility and meaningfulness that few bibliographies attain. In 
short, this book, together with the earlier bibliography of the more 
strictly belletristic English works that achieved translation in Germany, 
puts the investigator of this particular area of comparative studies in the 
favorable position of seeing it in its larger intellectual, or broadly cultural, 
relations. A circumstance that provides even greater breadth is the fact 
that the Prices have noted the many instances where English books were 
translated into German, sometimes through intermediary Latin, oftener 
through French or Dutch translations. 

One of the most interesting features of the bibliography is that it 
provides elaborate documentation for the breakdown of earlier national 
exclusiveness or insularity that the eighteenth-century Enlightenment 
achieved through such agencies as learned societies, the Gdttingische 
gelebrte Anzeigen, the bookmarts of Frankfurt and Leipzig, the inter- 
national community of scholars at Leyden, and freemasonry. 


These are some of the reasons why, in reviewing this book, I found 
myself literally “reading” item after item and page after page, hardly 
aware of the inevitable disconnectedness of an alphabetica ly arranged 
bibliography. The extraordinarily circumspect onl suggestive Introduc- 
tion is most helpful, and supplies the necessary orientation to bring into 
focus such significant relationships as obtained between Shaftesbury and 
Gellert, Locke and Michaelis, Newton and Leibnitz, Young and Gersten- 
berg, or Shakespeare and Herder. 

For the investigator who turns to the bibliography only on occa- 
sions when he is in search of special information, two useful indices are 
provided — one, a Classified Index of English Authors, and, the other, 
an Index of German Translators and Editors. 


University of Wisconsin. —Henry A. Pochmann 
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Fifty Years of Thomas Mann Studies. A Bibliography of Criticism. 
By Klaus W. Jonas. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1955. 


This is an admirably organized and amazingly complete work. Mr. 
Jonas has furnished not only the bibliography of criticism promised in 
his subtitle, but a check list of Mann’s principal publications and a three- 
page listing of research in go sigan Unpublished dissertations and even 

. A. theses are included. The 3010 items are divided into seventeen 
categories, with the cross-references, and there is a subject index as well 
as an index of authors. Anyone seriously interested in Mann should own 
Jonas’ book. I have used it both intensively and extensively in recent 
months, and can testify to its great value: it is a splendid instrument of 
research. 

Mann’s introductory note seems unduly arch and “modest,” but 
of course the occasion would hardly have failed to evoke self-conscious 
irony. 

noticed only one serious error of fact, the blame for which is prob- 
ably to be attributed to Mr. Jonas’ informant. * 1684,' “Th. M. as a 
Literary Critic,” is listed as an unpublished M. A. thesis, University of 
Melbourne, 1952. The Melbourne library reported in 1955 that this pro- 
ject was never completed, and has indeed been definitely abandoned. ° 
While the TLS review of the English translation of Doktor Faustus is 
duly recorded, there is no mention of the review of the original in TLS, 
1948. 

Some minor amendments or corrections: * 1892, “Charon and [not 
‘und’] ‘Der Kleiderschrank’,”’ appeared in MLN, LXV. The proper 
pagination of * 2106 is 168-171; the correct date of * 2763 is 1950. * 2809 
appeared in Pt. IX, pp. 174-179, of the The Goethe Year. In the second 
edition of Grenzmann’s Dichtung und Glaube (1952), * 1864 appears on 
pp. 33-69. Under * 2148, “of” not “on”. * 2187: Tonnelat’s name is mis- 
spelled, as is Klipstein’s under * 2899. * 2889: insert “Toy” before 
“Trumpet” in the title. * 2907: the proper pagination is 319-323. 

These are trifling matters indeed, mentioned only in the hope of 
making this fine bibliography even more useful. One looks forward 
eagerly to the bibliography of Mann’s own writings promised by Mr. 
Jonas and Mr. J. W. Angell, Jr. (* 2959). The appearance of Mr. Jonas’ 
projected epi of Mann criticism (* 2981) should be an exciting event, 
for the task calls for the candid vigor of a Lessing. How many of the 
3010 items recorded by the bibliographer will withstand the scrutiny of 
the critical historian? 


Harvard University —Henry Hatfield 


The Gift of Language. 
By Margaret Schlauch. New York: Dover Publications, 1955. vii + 342 
pp. Price: Cloth, $3.50; paper, $1.75. 

Miss Schlauch’s The Gift of Language is said to be a “corrected, un- 
abridged republication of the 1942 edition which was published under 
the title The Gift of Tongues.” This statement is correct so far as 


1 The asterisk indicates the item number in the bibliography. 
2A Ph.D. dissertation, “Th. M. as a Critic of German Literature,” is now in 
progress at Harvard. 
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“unabridged” is concerned; it is only partially correct as to the term 
“corrected,” 


On page vii of the Preface the name Prokosch has been removed 
and the name Sturtevant inserted in a list of those who have written 
“extremely competent general introductions to linguistics designed for 
more advanced students.” This change was made in this way, | believe, 
because whatever change was to be made had to be restricted to a single 
line of new type. Apart from this the new book is a reproduction line 
for line, page for page of the 1942 book. 


On the other hand, very little has been done to correct the slips 
long since pointed out in the first version. On page 22 we still have 
a reference to “the voiced sound (th)in ‘think’.” In the table of con- 
sonants on page 26 the symbol for a palatal nasal is still doing duty 
for a p. On page 32, in the phonetic transcriptions, an s is still epee | 
from the transcription of accustomed, and strange is still transcribed wit 
a short vowel. On page 93 oberflachig is still posing as a German word. 
On page 197 men still stands as a weak dative singular instead of man. 

Miss Schlauch’s book was reviewed in these columns by Edwin 
Roedder in 1943 (MfdU XXV, 346-349) with insight and enthusiasm: 
“Ein hervorragend gescheites und hervorragend geschicktes Buch.” A 
great deal has happened in linguistic science since 1942, but I believe 
this book still to be the most satisfactory attempt to a the study 
of language and languages to a large, non-professional, English-speaking 
audience. It seems to me still sound and circumspect, and I know it 
performs a useful service in many undergraduate courses. Almost any 
reader, regardless of his previous condition of servitude, will find many 
things of interest and of value in this book. The current reprint 1s 
well made and easy to read. 


University of Wisconsin. —R-M. S. Heffner 


Wolfram von Eschenbachs Parzival im Wandel der Zeiten. 


Von Ralph Lowet (== Schriftenreihe des Goethe-Instituts, Band 3). Miin- 
chen: Verlag Pohl & Co., 1955. 215 Seiten. Preis: DM 14.00. 


The amount, variety, and shifting perspective of Wolfram research 
from Lachmann to the present day justify amply a survey of that re- 
search with an eye to a fuller understanding and better focused view of 
some of the problems which have been so bitterly debated in the past 
century. This book is an attempt to describe and evaluate the research 
on three particular issues: the Kyot problem; the question of the first two 
books of Parzival, especially with reference to their significance for the 
entire work; and, the changing concept among scholars of the ethical- 
religious ideas expressed by Wolfram. 


The author mentions the work of J. Gétz, Die Entwicklung des 
Wolframbildes von Bodmer bis zum Tode Lachmanns (diss. Freiburg i. 
Br., 1940) as a partial impetus to his own efforts, but was apparently 
unaware of the little book by G. Boetticher, Die Wolfram-Literatur seit 
Lachmann (Bln., 1880), which renders redundant the first part of his own 
survey. Boetticher had already given an adequate resumé of the research 
on the Kyot problem from Lachmann to 1880, and, although Lowet does 
a more thorough job than Boetticher, he adds nothing new. 
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The Kyot chapter is the most thoroughly done. The changing 
view of Kyot as a real or fictitious source for Wolfram is traced from 
the early advocates, such as Lachmann, Wackernagel, Haupt, and San 
Marte, of the existence of an historical Kyot in the literal sense of Wolf- 
ram’s words, through all the various nuances of interpretation, to the 
more modern rejectors of Kyot as pure fiction on Woltram’s part. The 
work of some 32 different scholars is summarized and evaluated. Un- 
fortunately, Lowet restricted the scope of his work, as one surmises from 
his bibliography, to the year i950, and omits the recent research by 
Scholte (J. H. Scholte, “Kyot von Katelangen,” Neoph., XXXIII [1949], 
23-36), and the two articles by Zeydel, which continue and develop 
Scholte’s ideas, (E. H. Zeydel, “Noch einmal zu Wolframs Kyot,” 
Neoph., XXXIV [1950], 11-15 and “Auf den Spuren von Wolframs 
‘Kyor’,” Neoph., XXXVI [1952], 21-32). Ironically enough, Lowet 
characterizes the phase of investigation pursued by Scholte and Zeydel as 
“von der Forschung langst aufgegeben” (p. 130). 

It is interesting to note the saps oy A and ingenuity of the scholars 
who have contributed hypotheses to the Kyot problem, and when they 
are surveyed in précis within the compass of a single — such as 
this, their painstaking, often fatuous ventures into the realm of fancy 
stand out with a particular distinctness. It is surprising to note that in 
this whole labyrinth of explanations for the name Kyot, no one, to my 
knowledge, has ever suggested that it might be a — anagram formed 
by taking the initial consonants and the first vowels of “Kristjan von 
Troys” = Kiot (or i + j in Kristjan = y, hence Kyot). 

Lowet begins each chapter with Lachmann and works forward 
chronologically. Each point of view described is fitted into the whole 
picture and reported with a critical judgment of its yor | or practicality. 
Although Lowet has the courage of his opinions and does not hesitate 
to remark on occasion, “Ich teile diese Auffassung nicht,” nonetheless, his 
critical judgments could at times be pose a and there are certain 
gaps in his coverage of the material. It goes without saying, that in a 

eld as broad as Wolfram research, completeness is impossible within so 
small a compass, and Lowet remarks in his introduction, “Auf Vollstandig- 
keit kam es dabei nicht an” (p.g). One might disagree at times with such 
statements as “ die Dissertation Snellemanns [bedeutete] einen 
Riickschritt” (p. 130), whereas Scholte writes (loc. cit.) of the same 
dissertation “Durch die Arbeiten von Panzer und Snellemann hat die 
Parzivalforschung eine schénere, solidere und zugleicherzeit vertrautere 
Wohnung gefunden, als ihr bis jetzt zu Gebote stand.” 

The second chapter, entitled “Die Vorgeschichte und das Gesamt- 
werk,” grew from the investigation of the sources of Parzival and treats 
in very summary fashion the work which has been done on the Gahmuret 
story. One might wish for a more thorough discussion of the book by 
Margaret Richey, Galmuret Anschevin (Oxford, 1923), which Lowet 
mentions but does not discuss. Aside from this omission, the — 
is adequate. The chapter on the ethical-religious ideas is most widely 
spread out and the material is sometime a bit too superficially treated to 
be really valuable. But, by and large, the treatment is lucid and precise, 
and _— a nice perspective of the changing point of view among 
scholars. 
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At least one inherited distortion should be pointed out. Lowet 
inherits from an august body of scholars (e.g., Singer, Schwietering, et 
al.), the error that the lance in the Grail Castle (in Wolfram’s version, 
as opposed to Chretien’s) bleeds. The subsequent description of the 
ceremony, which Lowet discusses in connection with R. Heinzel’s mon- 
ograph “Uber Wolframs von Eschenbach Parzival” (1893), is presented 
in a distorted manner (p. 56). Hermann J. Weigand (“A Jester at the 
Grail Castle in Wolfram’s Parzival?,’” PMLA, LXVII, 1952, 485-510) 
points out an entirely different perspective and rectifies this error. 

The workmanship of the book is almost incredibly bad. The quo- 
tations in MHG are given in a kind of semi-normalized, completely ar- 
bitrary version which corresponds to no edition of the text. When deal- 
ing with MS material, where every comma should be observed, there is 
no excuse for this sort of carelessness. I do not believe there is a single 
continuous passage of MHG without several errors, and even the sections 

uoted from modern German are, at least on one occasion, paraphrased 
rather than quoted, in spite of their being placed in quotation marks (cf. 
p. 29, the “quotation” from Bartsch, and the MHG quotation on the 
same page, where Tyvoy’s should be Troys, Christjén should be Cristjan, hat 
should be hat, unrecht should be unreht, and most important, die should 
be diu, and rechten should be rebten). Errors in textual references are 
legion. To mention a few: p. 13: 417 should be 416,30; 455,23 should 
be 455.24; P- 15: 433,28 should be 433,29, etc. The footnotes follow a 
chaotic system, with free alternation between Ebda., a.a.0. with page 
number, and other arbitrarily chosen symbols. For example, footnotes 
70 to 78 are all references to the same work by O. Kiipp. 70 gives the 
title of the work; 71: O. Kiipp, 4.a.0., S.5; 72: Ebda., S.8.; 73: O. Kiipp 
a.a.0., 8.65; 74: Ebda., S. 66. 75 O. Kipp, a.a.0. S.65; etc. Titles are 
sometimes quoted in abbreviated form, sometimes not, with no indication 
thereof. One comes to the conclusion, by comparison of the quotations 
from Parzival, that Lachmann’s edition is the one used, but this is not 
mentioned. These careless errors are obviously the remnants of a hastily 
written dissertation, but there is no excuse for their having got into print 
in book form. 

On the whole, the book is useful for someone just embarking upon 
the study of MHG literature in order to gain a perspective on the state 
of Wolfram scholarship within the narrow range 7 the problems dis- 
cussed. However, it might be most advisable to go to the original re- 
search to be assured that the judgment given here is justified. 

University of California. —Blake Lee Spahr 

(Berkeley) 


Johann Georg Hamann, Briefwechsel. Erster Band. 1751-1759. 
Herausgegeben von Walther Ziesemer und Arthur Henkel. Wiesbaden: 
Insel-Verlag, 1955. Pp. 478. 27 DM paperbound, 30 DM cloth (in sub- 
scription DM 25 and DM 28 respectively). 

For students of Hamann, these are fat years. Of the definitive edi- 
tion of his works by Nadler the sixth and last volume is expected to 
appear in 1957; of the eight-volume series of commentaries (Hauptschrif- 
ten erklart) under the editorship of Blanke and Schreiner two have re- 
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cently been published. This country, a late-comer in this field of studies, 
can boast of a periodical devoted entirely to him, the Hamann Newsletter, 
edited by O'Flaherty. And now Ziesemer (deceased) and Henkel present 
us with the first volume of Hamann’s letters, to be followed by six more, 
plus an additional volume of explanatory notes and an index. This new 
editon will render obsolete the two hitherto most comprehensive col- 
lections of letters by Hamann, one in Roth’s edition of Hamann works, 
the other in Gildemeister’s biography of Hamann. And from the very 
beginning it turns out that it will give us not only a more complete or 
correct text but also bring much that was unknown. Almost one-fourth 
of all letters in this volume (the total is 172) are addressed to Johann 
Gotthelf Lindner, and of these no less than fifteen seem to be published 
for the first time; the same is true of another eighteen addressed to 
Johann Christoph Ruprecht. 


The letters in the present volume essentially cover the period of 
Hamann’s Hofmeisterjabre in Kegeln (six months) and Gruenhof (1752- 
1756); his fateful trip to London (1757-8), his stay in Riga (1758-9), and 
in K6nigsberg (1759). It is the period of Hamann’s greatest proximity 
to the world of the Enlightenment, symbolized by his preface to the 
translation of Dangeuil; of his subsequent break with the Enlightenment 
as the result of his religious awakening at a time when he saw himself 
on the brink of moral perdition, this awakening finding its main expres- 
sion in the Biblische Betrachtungen; the period of his major clash with 
Kant, who in Hamann’s neo-orthodoxy could see only a relapse into 
outmoded ways of thinking, whereas Hamann felt on the contrary that 
he had left the Enlightenment behind him; the period of his Sokratische 
Denkwiirdigkeiten, in which Socrates’ profession of ignorance is pre- 
sented as the high point of pagan wisdom, now ready for the light of 
revelation. But if we expect the new letters to shed significant light on 
any of these problems, we are bound to be disappointed. Their knowl- 
edge contributes much to Hamann’s external biography and little to the 
internal one. However, the new letters to Lindner are again extraordin- 
ary documents illustrating what Hamann meant by Christian friendshi 
(in an age of sentimentalism), and drafts of three letters (in French) 
written in London in January 1758 eloquently testify to the emotional 
turmoil caused in Hamann by the discovery of homosexual relations be- 
tween two of his English friends. 


Scripps College and Claremont 
Graduate School. —Philip Merlan 
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FUNF SCHRITTE VORWARTS. PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READ- 
ERS, BOOKS I-V. By Meno Spann and Werner F. Leopold. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Co., 1956. 254 pages. $2.40. 

This reader unites in one volume the five booklets of the third series 
of Heath Progressive German Readers, all previously reviewed in these 
columns: Der Gorilla Goliath, Am Radio, Die Nibelungen (cf. MfdU 
XLVI, 1954, 105), Dr. Faust (MfdU XLVII, 1955, 313), and Wallen- 
stein (MfdU XLVIII, 1956, 97). A single end vocabulary for all five 
readers makes the new volume easy to use. The readings add up to 
a total of about 186 pages of text. According to the preface to Wallen- 
stein a total of 1,580 key words has been introduced in the footnotes 
of all five booklets, including about 200 idioms. 


MODERN GERMAN. By J. Alan Pfeffer and Theodore B. Hewitt. 
New York: The Dryden Press, 1956. 254 pages. Price $2.40. 

This text, like all Dryden books, is typographically very pleasing. 
Each of its 25 units consists of a fairly brief reading selection (1-2 pages), 
a selected German-English vocabulary, German questions based on the 
reading, Stiliibungen (i.e. grammatical exercises), suggestions for freie 
Aufsatze or Nacherzdblung, and rather elaborate models for English to 
German translation, patterned on the reading. The reading adem 
alternate “cultural,” Siageaplitesl, literary, and practical subject matter 
with anecdotes. 

The method on which this book is based — intensive treatment of 
a limited amount of fairly difficult reading material—is not new, and 
is undoubtedly effective if properly handled. The materials appear to 
have been worked out with great care. Occasionally the directions for 
the Stiliibungen are somewhat difficult to understand. Use of the book 
presumes mastery of fundamentals. It seems doubtful that the book 
would be suited even for mature high school students as suggested in 
the Preface. 


MEIN TAGEBUCH. GRADED READINGS FOR BEGINNERS IN 
GERMAN. By Edwin H. Zeydel. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1956. 178 pages. Price: $2.25. 

Diversified readings ranging in subject matter from Charlemagne to 
cinerama, in form from jokes to lyrical poetry, are here presented in 
a graded reader to be commenced early in the first semester of German. 
A degree of unity is achieved by presenting the text in the form of a 
diary 7 by a student. The majority of the selections are brief (1-2 
pages), but two longer items are included: Thoma’s Der vornehme 
Knabe, and a one-act play: Friihling im Winter. Unusual words are 
glossed in footnotes. € apparatus includes German questions on the 
text, a very brief exercise section, and a German-English vocabulary. 
The book is carefully edited throughout, attractively printed, and con- 
tains excellent illustrations. 
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DEUTSCHE ERLEBEN DIE ZEIT. By Hanna Hafkesbrink and Rose- 
mary Park. Second Edition. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1956. 239 
pages. Price: $2.75. 

The first edition of this op eae collection of readings contained 
24 selections covering the period 1914-1945. The second edition reprints 
the first 23 of these without change, omits one brief selection, and adds 
six new ones, an increase of approximately 40 pages of text. The new 
selections are chosen with the same good judgment that characterized 
the original edition. The brief English bareidlatsiane to each chapter 
are objective and informative. The new authors are Fallada (‘Resistance” 
and “Defeat”), Bruno Werner (“Air Attacks”), an anonymous eyewit- 
ness of the Russian invasion, Heinrich Hauser (“Economic Reconstruc- 
tion”), and Konrad Adenauer (“Fight for Freedom”). Difficult words 
in the new material are glossed in the footnotes. pers | a few minor errors 
were noted: misprints on page 148, note, 64, and page 157, line 11; 
page 156, note 93: a Panzerfaust is a bazooka, not a tank; page 158, 
note 36: Gartenspritze is a spray-gun, not a hose. 


BRIEFLICH ERZAHLT. By Gustave Mathieu and Guy Stern. New 
York: W. W. Norton and Co., 1956. 282 pages. $2.60. 

The authors of this new early intermediate reader have skillfully 
fashioned connected accounts of many fascinating moments in American 
and European history by combining letters written by well-known per- 
sonalities with appropriate background materials. The 21 selections, graded 
as to difficulty, range in length from a page or so to 12 pages, and in 
subject matter from the ridiculous (Mark Twain, Wilhelm Busch) to 
the sublime (Rilke’s relationship to Rodin). The variety offered is re- 
markable, and the student appeal should be considerable. 

The editors —_ to hes done a thorough job. Footnotes are 

rovided to help the student over difficult spots. Each selection is fol- 
owed by German questions and a list of tg once) words. A list 
of 100 idioms is appended. The end vocabulary seems adequate, though 
it frequently provides definitions differing from those in the footnotes 
to the individual chapters: e.g. Bestimmung, footnote 30, page 180 ‘vo- 
cation’; vocabulary, pase 237 ‘stipulation, destiny.’ The book is at- 
tractively printed and bound, and there are several illustrations. 


BERGKRISTALL. By Adalbert Stifter. Edited by Thomas A. Riley. 
New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1956. ix, 192, xx pages (96 pages 
of text). Price: $2.75. 

Stifter’s a pong Christmas story is offered here in a form which 
combines excellent taste in printing, binding, and illustration (Ernst von 
Dombrowski’s woodcuts capture the spirit of the story admirably) with 
careful workmanship. Making Stifter accessible to American students — 
Professor Riley hopes that third semester students may attempt Berg- 
kristall — is no simple task. The visible vocabulary should help con- 
siderably. The end vocabulary is limited (with certain exceptions) to 
words starred in the Purin list. All other words are listed in the vo- 
cabularies opposite each page of the text. German questions, approx- 
imately one per page of text, are provided in an appendix. A brief in- 
troduction provides information useful to student and teacher in inter- 


preting the story. 
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Mein Tagebuch 


By EDWIN H. ZEYDEL 
University of Cincinnati 
From all parts of the country comes praise of Dr. Zeydel’s cultural 


reader in diary form for first year students. Here are three comments: 


“An excellent text. The level of the material, particularly the anec- 
dotal contents, will make it very usable for oral exploitation.” 


— Otto G. Graf, University of Michigan. 
“I have never seen students so delighted with any text as mine are 


with MEIN TAGEBUCH. On their own they have already begun to 
devour it.” 


— Mary McKittrick, West Virginia Wesleyan College. 


“The visible vocabulary will be welcomed by students. The map 
on the inside cover is excellent and must not be overlooked in appraisal.” 


— Alexander P. Danoff, University of New Hampshire. 
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sentence examples 


everyday language 


Vous. VV 


NEW GERMAN DICTIONARY 
By WILDHAGEN-HERAUCOURT 


English-German, volume I, 822 pages, 1956 
German-English, volume II, 1345 pages, 1953 
Brandstetter Verlag, Wiesbaden 


THIS DICTIONARY has some outstanding features: 


It is up-to-date (the last volume was edited in 1956) 
the idiomatic use of the spoken language is illustrated by many 


it comprises the contemporary scientific, technical, poetical and 


it makes use of the findings of modern linguistics and methodology 
it is easy to use: the arrangement of the items is done according 
to the principles of today’s lexicography 

Reduced Rate of $21.90 


Orders to: 
Richard Hauff, 28 Orange Street, Brooklyn 1, New York 
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